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CREDO. 


BY VICTOR HUGO, 


My soul drinks in its future life, 
Like some green forest thrice cut down, 
Whose shoots defy the axmen’s strife, 
And skyward spread a greater crown. 


While sunshine gilds my aved head, 
And bounteous earth supplies my food, 
The lamps of God their soft light shed, 
And distant worlds are understood, 


Say not my soul is but a clod, 
Resultant of my body’s powers ; 

She plumes her wings to tly to God, 
And will not rest outside His bowers. 


‘The winter's snows are on my brow, 
But summer suns more brightly glow, 
And violets, lilacs, roses now 
Scem sweeter than long years ago. 


As L approach my earthly end, 
Much plainer can I hear afar 

Immortal symphonies which blend 
To welcome me from star to star. 


The tomb is not an endless night; 
It is a thoroughfare—a way 

That closes in a soft twilight, 
And opens in eternal day. 


Moved by the love of God, I find 
That [ must work as did Voltaire, 
Who loved the world and all mankind; 
But God is Love! Let none despair! 





Our work on earth is just begun; 
Our monuments will later rise 

‘To bathe their summits in the sun 
And shine in bright, eternal skies. 


eo 


EDITORIAL 

In the Boston ‘Theatre, on the Fourth of 

July, Hon. Thomas J. Gargan (himself a 

woman suffragist) made an eloquent ora- 

tion in which he vindicated the principle 
of “universal suffrage,” as follows: 


NOTES. 


“The pessimists see nothing but the in- 
evitable destruction of our government 
from the masses in our cities. Many men, 
with more property than judgment, want 
the poorer citizens disfrauchised and the 
suffrage limited. ‘This can never be done. 
If it could, it would not remedy the evil. 
Revolutions do not move backward. The 
State of Rhode Island has a property 
qualification for voters, vet it is notorious 
that in her elections she is one of the 
most corrupt States in the Union. Gov- 
ernors and senators have shamelessly 
bought their elections. No, fellow-citi- 
zens, there must be no disfranchisement. 
Trust the people. Corruption has not 
Vitiated the masses. It has poisoned legisla- 
tive bodies to some extent; we must be- 
gin our reforms there.” 





With the last sentence we cannot agree. 
To reform the government we must begin 
by reforming the constituency. A majori- 
ty of the law-abiding citizens of Boston | 
are distranchised on account of sex. 


- “eo " - 


Theodore Parker once said: **'The apple- 
tree is a very foolish tree, but if you take 
out load after load of loam from its roots, 
and put in load after load of sand, even 
the apple-tree will tind it out after awhile, 
and return poor apples.” In the same 
Way this government will be sure to find 
deplorable results when it continues to ad- 
mit all classes of vicious and ignorant men 
to the voting list, and excludes all the ed- 
ucated and good women citizens. 

ten as =n 

The beautiful city of Vancouver, Wash- 
ington Territory, observed the Fourth of 
July with an appropriate recognition of 
Woman's equal rights of citizenship. A 
Woman read the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence,a woman led the singing of the ‘Star 
Spangled Banner,” and a woman delivered 
the oration. ‘These women were all voters. 
There were many other events, in which 





| slave trace in girls. 


| editor for making such facts public. 


men took the lead,—a parade, contests, | 


games, and a drill by the Fourteenth Reg- 
iment. But the primary fact remained, 
that the newly enfranchised citizens of the 


Territory were recognized and honored. | 


How long will it be ere Massachusetts, ‘in 


the growth of civilization.” as Charles | 
Sumner predicted, will honor itself and its | 


women on the anniversary of American In- 
dependence by a similar celebration ? 
“ef 
In the House of Representatives, in Jan- 
uary, 1862, Hon. A. 8. Divin, of New York, 
said: ‘The French Revolution discovered 
great political minds in some of the French 
women, and lam happy to see a like de- 
velopment in our women.” He was speak- 
ing of Miss Anna Ella Carroll’s war paper, 
‘The War-Powers of the Government,” 
written by her in December, L861, by spe- 
cial order of the War Department. 
“oe 
A lady came into our office lately with 
a suffrage petition which she is circu- 


lating in preparation for next year. She 
has already more than four hundred 


names, Which she has obtained after work- 
ing hours; for she is a busy school-teach- 
er. She has had many amusing experi- 
ences in circulating her petition. Perhaps 
the funniest reason given was that of a 
lady who declined to sign under the im- 


pression that woman suffrage was the 
sume thing as the Salvation Army! Our 


fiiend means to secure a thousand signa- 
tures; and, considering her courage, tact, 
and diligence, we have little doubt that 
she will succeed. 


i aad — 


New Haven has been agitating the ques- 
tion of having a chief of police. The New 
Haven Register sent a reporter around last 
week to interview prominent citizens and 
collect their views. It reports Judge Jo- 
seph Sheldon’s opinion as follows: 

‘**New Haven should have a chief of po- 
lice, and, as a makeshift, for the present, 
I am in favor of giving the mayor the 
power to dissolve tie votes in municipal 
boards. But [ take the broader and more 
comprehensive view that the best element 
of our social life should control the polities 
of cities, rather than the worst element, 
the rum-shops, as now. I allude to wom- 
an suflrage. It is coming, and the time is 
at hand when the votes of women will 
cripple the rumsel er and the few rich men 
who now rule in politics. Woman is emi- 
nently fitted to vote upon questions of im- 
portance to the welfare of the community. 
The question of woman’s rights does not 
begin to meet with the opposition that 
abolitionism did.” 


oe — 


Efforts have been making for some time 
in Parliament to raise the age below which 
the seduction of little girls is legally for- 
bidden. The debates over this clause of 
the criminal law amendment bill have been 
sadly instructive, almost all the solicitude 
expressed being not for the child-victim, 
but for the seducer, lest he should be de- 
ceived as to the age of the little girl, and 
then blackmailed, ete., ete. There has 
seldom been a stronger instance of the 
one-sidedness of exclusively masculine 
legislation. As the clause raising the age 
beneath which children shall be legally 
protected seemed likely not to pass, Mr. 
Stead, the editor of the Pall-Mall Gazette, 
determined to lay the case in behalf of the 
bill before his readers. He and the mem- 
bers of his staff have been investigating 
the subject for mouths, and this week the 
result is made public. It gives facts as to 
the systematic kidnapping of children for 
immoral purposes, and an international 
The revelations are 
said to be indescribably frightful; and Mr. 
Stead declares that he has rather under- 


| Stated than overstated the case. 


se _——— 


The articles of the VPall-Mall Gazette 
have made a sensation in England, and are 
the topic of conversation everywhere. 
Some people are very indignant with the 
The 
Prince of Wales, it is said, has given orders 
that the paper shail never be admitted to 
his house again; and Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck has given notice that he shall ask the 
Home Secretary if the proprietors cannot 
be prosecuted. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck 
is a strong supporter of the notorious 
Contagious Diseases Acts. He boasted in 
the House of Commons. where he sits to 
discuss and vote upon grave moral ques- 
tions, that he “‘does not profess to be a 
moral man.” ‘These are the gentlemen 
who are virtuously shocked at the Pall- 
Mall Gazette. ‘Their attitude suggests the 
story of the debtor, the beggar, and the 
drunken soldier. It was in the days be- 
fore imprisonment for debt had been abol- 








ished in England. Rumors of a French 
invasion had thrown all classes of the pop- 
ulation into excitement. An imprisoned 
debtor was talking through the bars with 
a very ragged beggar and a soldier who 
was more than half tipsy. 

“If the French effect a landing, what 
will become of our liberty?” cried the im- 
prisoned debtor. 

Yes, and of our property?” 
beggar. 

“Oh, d——n our liberty aud our proper- 
ty !° said the drunken soldier; **what will 
become of our religion?” 

If Mr. Stead has been needlessly indeli- 
cate in his disclosures, he deserves criti- 
cism; but it comes from a curious source. 


echoed the 


- ee 

Many persons can bear the existence of 
evils much more easily than the mention 
of them. Thackeray comments upon the 
fact that no well-conducted British matron 
will permit breeches to be mentioned in 
her presence, even though half-a-dozen 
pairs of them may be walking down the 
street by her side. Such = sensitiveness 
may be pardoned in the British matron, 
but it is pure hypocrisy when it is affected 
by the wearers of the unmentionable gar- 
ments. ‘The subject which the Pall-Mali 
Gazette has taken up is so painful and re- 
pulsive that respectable people hate to 
touch it or think of it; but the increasing 
frequency of these crimes against growing 
girls makes it necessary. Under cover of the 
public apathy,such a crop of cruelties and 
horrors have sprung up as make the inves- 
tigators heart-sick. Mr. Stead says: **We 
shall pass the bill, but after what we have 
gone through, none of us will ever be the 
same men again.” It seems to us that the 
editor of the Pall-Mall Gazette has done a 
very brave thing in behalf of a class of 
women and little girls who receive seant 
justice from society. and least of all from 


the class of men who haye made them 
what they are. Every English-speaking 


woman owes him thanks. 


oe » 
WOMAN AS A BUSINESS STENOGRAPHER. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The position of stenographic amanuen- 
sis in business houses is now open to wom- 
en as well as men, and, indeed, it seems 
that women are thus employed in prefer- 
ence to men. This is not wholly for the 
usual reason for employing a woman in 
preference to a man,-—that she can be paid 
about half as much,—for the difference in 
the salaries paid is much less than is usual 
in positions open to both sexes. But wom- 
en are preferred on other grounds. One 
great reason is that they are trustworthy. 
A business man said to me once: **A wom- 
an sticks to her work better and is more 
reliable than a man.” Then, again, the 
position is generally one where much confi- 
dence must be reposed in the silence of the 
corresponding clerk, and women have less 
desire as well as less opportunity to tell 
what they know about the doings of “the 
firm.” 

That quality of the feminine mind which 
is known as intuition, and which is not de- 
nied by even the most highly scientific,— 
although they try to relegate it to the 
same plane as the instinct of animals,— 
makes a woman a valuable assistant to the 
business man who wishes an assistant who 
is really what the word implies; one who 
can grasp his meaning quickly, and say 
just what he means when she comes to 
write out her notes, even if he has not been 
able to express it exactly himself. This 
faculty of a woman's mind stands her in 
good stead in the study and practice of 
short-hand, for it is just the faculty of 
knowing what should have been said, which 
makes her a quick reader and ready tran- 
seriber of her notes. 

But, be the reason what it may, the posi- 
tion of woman as a business stenographer 
is assured, and it only remains to be seen 








letters, is by making her write letters ; and 
I think that mere class-training is not what 
is wanted for a business stenographer. It 
is personal exertion, not listening to the 
advice and examples of a teacher, which 
makes a ready short-hand writer. ‘Teach- 
ing by correspondence, which has been 
carried out successfully in this 
city (Philadelphia), by the Franklin In- 
stitute, is a method which makes all the 
training of the pupil come from her own 
personal exertion, or ‘output, and makes 
her self-reliant, and able to know just what 
she is about, when she comes to do work 
which must be done by herself alone, with- 
out waiting for advice. In this system, 
which excludes copying of anything but 
her own corrected work, or the letters of 
the teacher, she is taught to read correct- 
ly; and she is obliged to put forth her own 
ideas in short-hand from the first, in the 
original letters which she writes,—she is 
taught to express the ideas in her mind by 
the strokes of her pen. 

As, in dictation, the idea is transferred 
from the mind of the dictator to that of 
the writer, who must have her fingers in 
such perfect accord with her mind that 
they will make the strokes automatically 
when the brain receives the impression, it 
is necessary to train the stenographer in 


so 





this accordance, by writing directly from | 


her mind, aud not from a copy. Original 
work is absolutely necessary as a prepara- 
tion for good work of this kind. The 
training must not be left till the position is 
tuken. What would thought of a 
painter who learned how to mix colors, to 
put on varnish, which were the 
brushes to use, and all the technicalities, 
but never attempted to paint a picture till 
he received an Not only is the 
original letter-writing necessary, but the 
aspirant for this position should have some 
one to dictate or read to her till she is 
thoroughly used to taking down the ideas 
of others, and no one should think of tak- 
ing a business position till she can at least 
do this at the rate of sixty or seventy 
words a minute, on @ stretch ; not only now 
and then, for a minute or two. Several 
might be dictated or read to at once, al- 
though in that case the necessity of keep- 
ing up may form careless habits which 
can never be eradicated, and which would 
not occur if the writer had the reader at 
her own control. Therefore the writer— 
who is a practical worker—would say: 
“Learn by the correspondence method. 
Write long letters to your teacher; write 
correct Ones; thoroughly master the pri- 


be 


best 


order? 


| mary style, which is your spelling-book ; 


and then, when you have mastered the 
grammalogues, and the contracted words, 
which should be both left till the last 
thing, get some one to read or dictate to 
you. Do not take a position till you can 
write seventy words a minute without get- 
ting nervous, and without making mis- 
takes. 

“To be able to read your writing is as 
important as to beable to write. Numbers 
of women attempt to fill positions, who 
can write fast enough, but when it comes 
‘to reading what they have written, for the 
purpose of transcribing, they make such a 
hash that their employers are forever dis- 
gusted with the idea of a stenographer. 
Be sure that you can write so that your 
employer can rely upon your writing 
every word as he has given it to you. If 


at the same time. you can take his notes as 


| rectness of the work. 


a skeleton upon which to build a letter, 
or can express his meaning better than he 
can, that makes you additionally valuable. 





| of the alphabet. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


MIss SARAH ADAMS is engaged in trans- 
lating Grimm’s essay on Emerson and 
others. 

JupiTH GAUTIER, daughter of Théo- 
phile, has published her book about Wag- 
ner in Paris. 

Mrs. J. ‘IT’. SUNDERLAND recently oecu- 
pied acceptably the Universalist pulpit at 
Oak Park, near Chicago. 

Miss BALLARD is said to be the only 
woman who has ever been admitted to 
wembership in the New York Press Club. 

Mrs. C. D. Absit, the art lecturer, will 
be engaged at her home in Milwaukee 
until fall, in delivering private lectures 
and teaching. 

Miss Epirn Wricut, a lady of Phila- 
delphia, who has been active in doing good 
in that city’s tenement districts, has built 
several rows of model cottages for work- 
ing people at Point Breeze. 

Miss GEORGINA CAMPBELL, of New 
York, recently completed an exquisite por- 
trait of one of Vanderbilt's children, for 
which she received 33,500, and has orders 
for more work, amounting to $30,000. 

Mrs. HELEN M. GouGanr has been in 
Kansas since June 15, speaking daily, and 
sometimes twice a day, to large audiences. 
She reports a visible growth of public sen- 
timent in that State in faver of woman suf- 
frage. 

MMe. JULterre ADAM has a marvellous 
Japanese boudoir, hung with dull red and 
yellow stuff, and = splendidly decorated. 
One oddity about it is that the frieze (of 
orange silk, embroidered with tigures of 
animals) extends only along one side of 
the wall; a truly Japanese taste. 

Mrs. E. B Crocker, of Sacramento, 
Cal., has offered to give to the Museum As- 
sociation of Sacramento (and not of San 
Francisco, as has been erroneously stated), 
her art gallery, with its contents, valued 
at $500.000, provided $100,000 can be raised 
to be invested in real estate for the pur- 
pose of providing an income to be used for 
the encouragement of art. ‘The gallery is 
said to contain some fine pictures, and in- 
cludes a collection of portraits of eminent 
Californians. 

Miss MARY MERGIN, a seventeen-year- 
old Georgia girl, has for several winters 
acted as engineer, running her father’s en- 
gine to gin cotton, using her books, even 
while at the engine, for self-improvement. 
By her application, energy, and industry, 
she has made money enough to educate 


herself, first teaching, then attending 
school. She is now in the graduating class 


of the Columbia Female College, has been 
elected to write the class valedictory ad- 
dress, and holds the position of first honor 
in her class. 

EULA Brown, ef Courtney, Texas, is 
the youngest telegraph operator in Ameri- 
ea. She is but little over seven years of 
age, yet she is thoroughly familiar with 
every duty and detail of railroad teleg- 
raphy in Texas. Her father has been an 
operator for years; and the little girl, hav- 
ing a fondness for tampering with the 
keys, learned the signs and sounds for 
each, almost before she knew the letters 
Before learning to write 


| plainly, she could send a message over the 


**As to the use of the type-writer, which | 


is a necessity to the stenographer, in this 
also, al] depends upon learning properly 
at first. ‘The fingering of the letters makes 
a great difference in the rapidity and cor- 
So it is as necessary 


wires at a fair rate of speed, and now can 
send and take as well as any of the average 
operators. 

Mrs. Frances BARLOw, of 
W.'T., gives the New Northwest some inter- 
esting facts about woman jurors. She and 


‘Tacoma, 


| a number of other ladies served about a 


| to get the correct fingering of these keys | 


how she should be fitted to fill, retain, and | 


improve it. In many of our large business 


houses will be found the woman stenog- | 


rapher, with her note-book and her neces- 
sary accompaniment, the type-writer, for 
itis but a half-way business where notes 
have to be written out by hand. This 
woman has a position of importance; she 


must be quick, apt, accurate, and in ear- | 


nest. She must feel that it is necessary 
for her to be in her place and to take an 
interest in her work. She should feel that 
she has a position which one woman can- 
not fill as well as another, and must make 
herself so trustworthy that her employers 
have the same feeling. For this purpose, 
she must from the first be trained in origi- 
nal work. The proper method to train 
one who is to make a business of writing 


| 








as of those of a piano. There is a little 


book which teaches this thoroughly in a | a report that they had found jury service 


If faithfully learned, it | 


series of exercises. 
will give a mastery of the machine inval- 
uable when you are making your efforts 
towards speed. In this, as in the stenog- 
raphy, remember the old proverb: ‘Make 
haste slowly.’ ” 

In addition to proper training for this 
position, & woman should be able to spell 
well without thinking; to express herself 
grammatically, if not elegantly; and to 
understand punctuation. The more gener- 
al knowledge she possesses, the more val- 
uable she will be to her employers. It is 
not a business for stupid or lazy people. 
Such should not commence. It is hard 
work from the first, but those who win are 
able to laugh heartily. L. E. 8. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


vear ago, and, though uneasy over the 
prospect of meeting the frightful bugbear 
which men have long reported as a con- 
tinual occupant of jury-rooms, they faced 
the danger bravely and escaped unharmed. 


| Afterward, they published a card to refute 


irksome and disagreeable, and announced 
their readiness to perform this essential 
duty of citizenship whenever it might be 
necessary. Mrs. Barlow has talked with 
several of the ladies who served recently 
on the **juries of women only,” and reports 
them to have had the same experience as 
herself and colleagues. They dreaded the 
ordeal, just as we all dread to attempt 
something new and strange, and feared 
that they would not come up to the stand- 
ard of towering intelligence, business 
knowledge, and judicial acumen which a 
local paper had declared to be characteris- 
tic of masculine juries ; but they served ac- 
ceptably—so well that they received the 


judge’s commendation—and are ready to 


do their duty again when called again. 





0. B. FROTHINGHAM AGAIN. 


SARATOGA Springs N.Y. } 
JUNE 30, 1885. j 

Editors Woman's Journal 
At the risk of trying your patience. but 
presuming on your willingness to give in- 
formation, I venture to add a word to 
what I said in my letter of last week, 
touching the important issue of woman 
suffrage. None of the books, essays, ar- 
guments, or speeches that have come under 
my notice, and I have studied a great 
many. quite cover what is in my mind, 
though they all, apparently. assume it. 
My point is this: Does there exist a fun- 
damental principle, abstract. self-evident, 
independent of testimony, evidence, expe- 
rience, reasoning—of intrinsic vatidity— 
which envelops the whole case? If there 
does, then everything else is of no final 
account. Formerly, my appeal was to 
some such ultimate idea, but now I cannot 
recover my old faith init. The proof seems 
to me to be against the claim of your chief 
advocates. Butif there be a principle that 
is antecedent to proof, that contains the 
essence of all proof, the present difficul- 
ties will disappear; doubt will vanish; dis- 
abilities will be removed in time; objec- 
tions will be taken out of the way; ques- 
tions will answer themselves; unpleasant 


consequences will not follow. A’ few 
years will disperse apprehensions and 
make fearful prophecies ridiculous. Ar- 


gument will appear futile and impertinent. 
Wisdom will be justified in the end. 

Now is there any such principle? Please 
tell me how it strikes you. As I said, the 
evidence seems to point in the other direc- 
tion, and more and more as analysis goes 
on. Between the two sexes a great gulf 
appears to be fixed; not a mere difference 
of grade, or opportunity, or degree. which 
may be filled up by-and-by, but a chasm 
which no creature that walks the earth 
will ever traverse. Physiology distinctly 
teaches this, so far as | have read, or have 
talked with its professors. The experience 
of mankind certainly bears out their doc- 
trine, as you sorrowfully acknowledge, be- 
lieving that the future will annul the un- 
complimentary experiments of the past. 

Does republicanism imply the identity 
of the sexes? ‘That is a new position, by 
no means axiomatic. Republicanism dis- 
tributes political privilege among all class- 
es of men, but it does not undertake to 
solve any problem of sex, nor does it, as I 
apprehend, carry its definition of human- 
ity beyond the limits set by tradition. Ques- 
tions of personality, individuality, spirit- 
ual endowment, intuitive genius, belong to 
the sphere of philosophy, not to that of gov- 
ernment ; and though the ideal or the moral 
superiority of woman be granted, it cannot 
be inferred that legally her place is by the 
side of man, even as it cannot be assumed 
that an angel, by virtue of angelic quali- 
ties, belongs among mortals. The problem 
before us is purely a civil one, and must be 
approached by civil rules which repub- 


licanism neither makes nor unmakes. 
Whether women shall vote or not is a 
separate proposition, to be upheld on 


grounds distinct from those of democratic 
liberty. ‘The future of the reform, what- 
ever it may be, will depend on the course 
of psychological, rather than on that of po- 
litical, science. By the former, its advent 
is, inmy view, considerably less promising 
than the hope of to-morrow’s sunrise. If 
I recollect, this pledge of democracy was 
confidently put forward aforetime as an 
ultimate guarantee of the claim to suffrage 
on the part of women. I cannot use that 
argument any longer. 

The ery ‘taxation without representa- 
tion’ was convenient for our ancestors, 
and was, in their case, a very good watch- 
word, though, as a principle of universal 
weight, they did not venture to maintain 
it. They were contending with England, 
a power three thousand miles off, but even 
then the plea was rather a pretext than a 
cause of quarrel. A rule closely connect- 
ing the personal matter of tax-paying with 
the civil prerogative of exercising fran- 
chise would render valueless existing dis- 
tinctions in our communities. One may 
exert an influence, as the abolitionists did, 
and, in this way, may help to create a pub- 
lic opinion that decrees what legislation 
shall be, and thus may vitally affect the 
laws. Is not this enough? Wendell Phil- 


lips argued that women had too much of | 


this irresponsible power, and proposed the 
suffrage as alimitation, a restriction rather 
than a privilege, not resting his cause on 
the necessary connection between paying 
for private protection and making the laws 
under which they lived. In fact, it is my 
impression that these two ideas should be 


detached ene from another; that each 
should rest on its own reasons. If only 
those paying taxes were represented, 


would not suffrage be more limited than it 
is now? And, if representation were con- 
ditioned on taxation, would not the desire 
to restrict it be more active than the desire 
to extend it? This then can hardly be re- 
garded as a first truth. 

But my resources of conjecture end here, 
and I have discovered no principle. Please 
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help me Answer my questions. Resolve 

my doubts. Make me again. in 
faith, as |. am in personal regard, 
Yours sincerely, 

O. B. FRroTuinGuaM, 


moral 


i ail _ 


REV. WM. WEIR ON SUFFRAGE. 


The Rev. William Weir, of Martin's 
Ferry, Ohio, discusses in the 
Statesman the question “*Will Women’s 
Votes be any Decided Advantage to the 
Cause of Prohibition?’ After giving his 
reasons (and very good ones they are) for 


Christian 


| | re 
| 8,000 strong, and superior in morals and | a few Toronto ladies made two or three 


| 
| hold, a 


thinking that the majority of women would | 


vote for temperance, he continues : 


‘But all this is the least advantage the 
vote of women will give to the cause of 
prohibition. even if it should place a pro- 
hibitory amendment in every constitution, 
State and National. The greatest, grand- 
est, is the mighty moral power of her wom- 
anhood diftused through the public life. 
We never yet have fathomed the singu- 
lar depth of that statement of divine wis- 
dom, ‘It is not good for man to be alone.’ 
That is commonly quoted to young people 
in advocacy of what seldom needs much 
advovacy, getting married. But it is a 
principle wide as human life. No relation 
or position, public or private, is exempt. 
Separate manood and womanhood, and 
you set at work at once the forces that dis- 
integrate both society and individual char- 
acter. The conscience becomes dulled, 
the clear perception of right and wrong 
dimmed, the coarse and evil elements in 
human nature gradually become dominant, 
stifling the better. Such separation for 
any lengthy period is an immeasurable 
harm to both sexes. Now the influence of 
womanhood on manhood is both restrictive 
and educative. restrainiug from wrong, 
educating in right. Note the difference of 
conduct in the same men in the presence of 
women in the ordinary passenger car, and 
in the smoking-car. In my college days, 
returning after vacation, | rode part of a 
night in a car on the Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago Railway. ‘The car was 
partly filled with men, refined and unre- 
fined, but not a solitary woman. Some 
men filled the car with snatches of coarse 
songs interluded with chaff, sometimes 
witty, oftener obsceve, Passengers got 
on and off the train at various stopping 
places, but the rude behavior continued. 
At last some one called out to the noisy 
crew: ‘Gentlemen, you don't seem to 
know that there are two ladies now in this 
car. ‘No, we didn't.” was the surprised 
response, and that was the last of the songs 
and obscenity. It is a matter of common 
observation that in homes where all the 
children are boys, they are apt to be much 
ruder than where they have sisters. What 
a restraining and educating force is girl- 


| ‘No women need apply.” 


intelligence. 
per,” to day is a group of fine buildings in 
vast old groves. and is without a debt. It 
has also a productive real-estate endow- 
ment 
Its investment in the principle that makes 
it easy for the Father to “Lead us not into 
temptation” has paid. 

Again, half-way. or fifteen years ago, 
Erastus O. Haven, then president of Michi- 
gan University, came, saw, and said: *Be- 
greater field than Michigan is 
here!” Ile became the Northwestern's 
progressive president. ‘But, he added, 
‘one virtue is not enough to build upon. 


Educated motherhood is to be our promise | 


of sober manhood, If the girl is equal to 
the boy, she is equally worth educating; if 
she be weaker, all the more she needs edu- 
cational strength; he, too, needs that she 
get his education, for she is to be his life- 
So pull down the placard, 
Christian Uni- 
versity, be just, and move on!” 

Thus, once more, the Northwestern 
walked sumong the leaders in a great re- 


companion. 


| form; and the young women have come 


hood onthe benches of the school, or wom- | 


anhood in the teacher! And, more close- 


ly fitting the present case, have you ever | 
compared two political meetings, the one | 


where ladies were numerous, the other 
where there were none? Have you noted 
the difference betwixt one addressed by a 
lady and one by a professional politician ? 
Why, the manners not only are better in 
the first. much better as a rule, but the 
whole social atmosphere is purer, better. 
No man with a spark of true manhood in 
him but feels the better elements of his na- 
ture appealed to, quickened, by the pres- 
ence of woman. Even a coarse or vicious 
man is not willing to indulge his baser na- 
ture, to blaspheme, to fight, in her pres- 
ence, always excepting when he is drunk. 
In view of these things. does it not seem 
almost «a moral certainty, in regard to the 
vast and dangerous political corruption of 


up, accepting the offer of knowledge, till of 
late its students number nearly 1,000, re- 
quiring above seventy professors, while 
its several colleges have just graduated 
classes aggregating 175; in law, 58; in 
medicine, 43; in theology, 24; in liberal 
arts, 22; in music, 15; in elocution, 7; in 
tine arts, 6; besides 51 who have completed 
the courses in the academic school, and 
will, in September, enter the college of 
liberal arts. In the departments of gen- 
eral knowledge lady students number 
about 1 in 3; in fine arts, elocution, and 
music, about 1 in 20; but they are a very 
low percentage in law and theology, and 
the medical college is not open to them, 
Indeed, the Chicago Woman's Medical Col- 
lege being the peer of the best, this is 
not deemed necessary. Even among the 
trustees of the University there are five 
distinguished ladies. 

And how does the Western girl in col- 
lege study and behave? Well, the testi- 
mony of her professors is that she comes 


| better prepared, and departs with equally 


thorough knowledge of the curriculum. 
She takes her full percentage of the prizes, 
and upon the platform her work weighs as 
much as her brother's. ‘Through all these 
years, her school morals have been above 
reproach, while the faculty add that the 
deportment of the young men is much re- 
fined by the presence of young women. 
Nor do healthy girls graduate with any 


| marked proof that hard study is hostile to 


| health. 


our time, that whilst it is doubtless owing | 


in part to our native lust for place and 


power, it is also largely attributable to the | 


terioratio at is sure to follow a phase | ;, 
deterioration that is sure to foll B pease | commencement 


of human life from which woman is per- 
sistently excluded? ‘The remedy for the 
first is the grace of God. 
the second is the introduction of woman's 
influence.” 

5 i aid J 


THE WESTERN GIRL IN COLLEGE. 


EVANSTON, ILL., JUNE 27, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal ° 

My window opens across the square up- 
on the Woman's College, the school-home 
of most of the two hundred young ladies 
who attend the Northwestern University. 
Commencement time is just now transfer- 
ring them to their parental homes. For 
thirteen years I have observed the Western 
girl here gathering the highest of educa- 
tional grapes by the side of her brother and 
other boys, with increasing conviction that 
she does well to do so. 

A little more than thirty years ago, a 
half-dozen lovers of learning sat down in 
a little law-oftice in Chicago to plan fora 
school that should foster and lead educa- 
tion at the West as certainly as their city, 
they said, would foster and lead commerce 
at the West. They had no money; but 
they had ‘ta season of prayer,” and with- 
out money they got from the respectable 
legislature of that day a charter that was 
a large capital for this day. It prohibited 
forever the sale of liquors within four 
miles of the corner-stone to be laid by the 
university christened the ** Northwestern,” 
and it exempted from taxation forever all 
the property it might acquire. Then these 
men looked for a wild spot whereon to try 
whether teetotalism would help a small be- 


| 


‘The remedy for | 


No; the Western girl in college is 
a success, an honor, and an ornament. 

Jane M. Bancroft (niece to the historian), 
who for seven years has been the eflicient 
professor of French in the University, and 
dean of the Womun’s College. has resigned, 
and will pursue certain studies in Paris. 
Success attend her! 

JAMES CLEMENT AMBROSE. 

oo ea 


GIRL-GRADUATES IN TORONTO. 


Last week there was great excitement in 
graduate circles in Toronto, and whoever 
had not a ticket or could not attend Annual 
of University College 
(what in the world makes it commencement 
when it is the end of the session’) thought 
himself ill-used. It was a more than usual- 
ly brilliant assemblage that gathered in 
Convocation Hall on Wednesday, the 11th 
of June, to see the prizes distributed and de- 
grees conferred by the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University, Mr. Mulock. 

The occasion, always delightful to the 
lovers of youth and high education, was 
this year rendered remarkable by the fact 
that tive young women, three of whom had 
attended lectures, and been co-educated 
with the young men, received the degree 
of B. A. with honors. The names of these 
young ladies are Misses Margaret and 
Edith Brown, daughters of the late Hon. 
George Brown, himself long a senator of 
the University ; Miss Gardiner, of Hamil- 
ton; Miss Langley, of Brantford; and Miss 
Bald, of Welland. Miss Bald took Greek 
and Latin as her honor department, while 
the other four ladies took the department 


| of modern languages, which comprises 
English, French, German, Italian, and 


ginning to blossom into a grand endow- | 


ment. And here. along the forest-covered 
shore of Lake Michigan, only twelve miles 
north from the great city, for $1,000, and 
a promise to pay $24,000, they secured 
land enough to build a village, and room 
enough for faith to work. ‘To-day, with 
never the help of a saloon, Evanston is 





Ethnology. ‘The Misses Brown have stud- 
ied the latter subject under the principal 
of the College, Dr. Wilson, taking private 
lessons. 

In the third year Miss Balmer, of Toron- 
to, who last year took two scholarships, 
came within a few marks of taking two 
this year, one in modern languages, and 
one in historical and _ political 
However, she won the Governor-General's 


science. 


gold medai for general proticieney, and 
took honors in mental and moral science. 
Miss Spence, of Mount Pleasant, took first- 
class honors in the second year, in classics, 
mental science, and logic; and several 
young ladies took good standing in the 
first year. Already the registrar of Uni- 
versity College has received numerous an- 
plications for admission from young wom- 
en for next session, so that the effort which 


The University, then “on pa- | 


in the sum of two million dollars. | 





years ago for the admission of women to 
University College on equal terms with 
the young men has been amply justified 
and rewarded. 

The young lady graduates were received 
with round after round of applause, not 
only from the Assembly, but from the stu- 
dents, and as usual Miss Balmer **brought 
down the house.” Her brother is a grad- 
uate of the Toronto University, and now 
occupies a high position in Paris, France. 
The brother and sister are the children— 
there is another sister—of a widow lady 
who teaches in one of our public schools, 
and Miss Balmer has won the love and re- 
spect of the students and professors alike, 
not only by her brilliant mental talent, 
but by her modest and gentle bearing. 
She it who undertook to bear the 
brunt of forcing an entrance for women, 
if the council should persist in denying 
them entrance to the college upon paying 
their Second thoughts, however, 
showed the counvil the ill grace and folly 
of persisting against the wishes of the Leg- 
islature. but Miss Balmer is recognized as 
the ideal of a proper courage. 

The lady bachelors looked very charm- 
ing in their gowns, and as one by one they 
knelt at the feet of the vice chancellor to 
receive their degrees, u sense of something 
unusual began to pervade the assembly, 
and found expression in the speech of the 
vice-chancellor, when he said, laughingly, 
that “it was the first time a lady had ever 
knelt at his feet, and he felt somewhat 
embarrassed by it.” 

One or two of the ladies had dressed 
with a studied view of extreme plainness, 
which, however, was not appreciated by 
the students generally. “Oh! why in the 
world didn’t they wear their bustles and 
bangs, and look as pretty as they could?” 
was heard from a pair of handsome mas- 
culine lips near me. Why not, indeed? 

Yours, my dear Gossip, 
ANGLO-CANADIAN, 


was 


fees. 


Montreal Gossip. 
—_ oe 


THE HUNTERS FOR SPOILS, 


KE. O. Graves, recently appointed to the 
head of the bureau of printing end en- 
graving, delivered an address lust week 
before the aluinni of Hobart College, Ge- 


neva, N. Y., his Alma Mater, on ‘The 
Meaning of Civil Service Reform.” No 


man has more graphically deseribed the 


rush of oflice-seekers. He said :— 

Of the 110,000 federal! offices only about 
15,000 are subject to the civil service :egu- 
lations. The heads of bureaus and divi- 
sions and the chief clerks in the Washing- 
ton departments, and the hosts of post- 
masters, collectors, marshals, attorneys, 
agents, inspectors, officers of customs and 
internal revenue, and other officials of a 
hundred grades throughout the United 
States, are still fair game for the politi- 
cians, Upon all of these places a flock of 
oflice-seekers have swooped down like vul- 
tures on a careass. ‘The offices and ante- 
rooms of the President and heads of de- 


partments are constantly filled with 
streams of applicants for place. ‘Though 


nearly four months of the new administra- 
tion have passed, the crowds show no di- 


minution. ‘The real business of govyern- 
ment is subordinated to the business of 
distributing the offices. The fault lies, 


not with the men who are administering 
the government, but with a system that 
turns loose upon them the struggling ap- 
plicants for 100,000 offices, and requires 


them to decide, unaided, to whom the 
places should be given.” 

—- oe —— 
EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN ON TWO FRENCH 


RAILROADS, 


The Eastern Railroad in France has a 
great many women in its service, like most 
French railroads. But it is a general rule 
with it to reserve its positions primarily 
for the widows and orphans of eimployés 
who have died in its service. If none of 
these apply for vacant places, the applica- 
tions first considered are those of wives, 
daughters, or sisters of men in its employ. 

Among the positions occupied by wom- 
en on this road are those of ticket-sellers, 
clerks in accounting office, clerks in the 
general operating office, clerks in the gen- 
eral transportation and stores departments, 
and janitresses in charge of water-closets, 
these being accounted among regular em- 
ployes, having a yearly salary, rights to 
pension, etc. Others not belonging to this 
class are women in charge of lunch and 
news counters, and other bazaars in the 
stations, and assistant ticket-sellers. 


There are 116 women ticket-sellers on 
the Eastern Railroad, and 22 assistants. 


The former receive from $36 to $800 a year, 
and on the average $170. In the larger 
stations they receive in addition vertain al- 
lowances, including a yearly present of 
from 815 to 830 

In accounting and stock offices there 
were at first four women; now there are 
19. Part of these are employed steadily at 
monthly or yearly wages, and part only at 
the time of paying dividends. ‘The chiefs 
in this office receive 3400 to S700 a year: 
the temporary employés 60 to 65 cents per 


day. ‘he average pay is about $250 per 
year. 
The women clerks in the operating, 


transportation and stores departments are 
chiefly employed in statistical work and 
accounts. ‘There are 22 of them, paid like 
those last mentioned. 

The women in charge of the water-clos- 
ets are mostly widows of employés who 





have been victims of accidents. There are 
20 whe have regular employment, and 25 
hired by the day They receive from the 
company 832 to 872 per year, and take fees 
from pus-engers. which vary from 82 to 
8200 a year. Their average income from 
both sources cannot be known, but it is es. 
timated to be about S150. 

Sixteen women keep lunch-counters, 
paying rent to the company, and inaking 
what they can. ‘Two of these are said nor 
to have made any profit so far; the other 
14 get an income of from S140 to 81.360 a 
year; the average amounting to 8620. 

The women in charge of news-stanuds are 
employed by « Paris firm which rents the 
privilege on this road, and those in charge 
of the bazaars for the sale of other small 
articles. by the proprietors of the stands, 
One woman often serves in both places, 
There are 9 of the newswomen earning 
820 to S840 a vear; 24 of the others earn- 
ing $10 to 8700, 

The assistant ticket-sellers are not em- 
ployed by the company. bus by the chief 
ticket-sellers, who are held responsible for 
them. ‘There are 22 of these assistants, re. 
ceiving from $90 to $270 a year, and On the 
average 3160 

The road employs 2,000 women as assis- 
tant road guards, at 824, 828 40, 836. and, 
in exceptional cases, $48 a year, these being 
the wives of track hands, switchmen, ete., 
so that altogether the gompany has 2,500 
women in its employ, of whom 420 are 
widows who form the sole support of their 
families.—Railroad Gazette. 
oe —_ 


WOMEN AS WATCH-MAKERS, 


Women have been judged incapable of 
skilled labor; but the world is gradual- 
ly finding out that the right woman, with 
the advantage of the right training, tan ae- 
complish successfully even the subtlest 
and most intricate work. The New York 
World cites a striking example in the 
‘ase of two young women watch-makers : 

“Not many years ago almost all avoea- 
tions save dressmaking, millinery, or do- 
mestic housework were closed to women. 
All this is now changed, and we have fe- 
male telegraphers, stenographers, and very 
expert ones at that, while hundreds of wom- 
enin this city make a fair livelihood as type- 
writers, all of which excellent results are 
claimed by the women who for so many 
years libored to secure for women the 
right to vote, as due indirectly to their ef- 
forts. However this may be, there seems 
scarcely any limit at present to the oceu- 
pations in which women may engage with 
equal profit to themselves and to the com- 
munity. 

“At No. 177 Sixth Avenue, between 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Streets, for the 
past four years, two young women have 
been quietly and very successfully estab- 
lishing themselves as manufacturers and 
repairers of clocks and watches, the nicety 
and delicacy of touch required in such a 
business rendering them perhaps more 
fitted for it than most men. They learned 
the trade from their father. who has an es- 
tablishment down town, and have had in 
hand some watches which, it had been pre- 
viously thought by parties owning them, 
must, on account of the intricacy of their 
construction, be sent to Switzerland for re- 
pairs, but in no case have they failed to 
put the instrument in perfect order. 

“In their window is an electric clock of 
their own manufacture, of which they are 
especially proud, and they modestly assert 
that. as a timekeeper, it cannot be sur- 
passed by anything in this country. Those 
interested in woman's work cannot do bet- 
ter than visit this establishment, which 
simply bears the name of ‘C. Schultz, 
watch-maker.” and any one having an er- 
ratic timepiece in his pocket may have its 
vagaries satisfactorily remedied by leaving 
it for a time with these young ladies.” 

ee - 


THREE YOUNG PRINCESSES. 


At Sandringham the life of the daugh- 
ters of the Prince of Wales is simpler than 
elsewhere, although there, as in other 
places where they live or visit, the Prin- 
cess of Wales is an exacting mother so far 
as good behavior is concerned. I have 
been told an anecdote concerning a little 
visitor who brought with her a very pretty 
French doll, and for some action of hers 
which one of the princesses disliked, the 
doll was hidden behind a chest of drawers. 
As soon as the fact was reported to the 
Princess of Wales, the offending little prin- 
cess was obliged to present her visitor 
with her own best doll, and when the 
mother of the child tried to remonstrate, 
the princess said, quietly and firmly, that 
she did not think examples of extreme po- 
liteness to those about them could be too 
early or severely enforced. The royal doll 
in question, when last I heard of her, oc- 
eupied a place of honor in litthke M@—— 
J——'s school-room. 

It is at Sandringham that the special tal- 
ents as well as the characteristics of the 
three princesses are best known: the Prin- 
cess’s Victoria’s remarkable gift for mu- 
sic, the cleverness of the Princess Maud 
for modelling. the genius for elocution of 
the oldest sister, Louise, all being known 
and admired by their Norfolk friends with 
almost as inuch pride as though the young 
girls were not maidens of the highest rank 
in the country.— Harper's Young People. 

“eof 


WOMEN AT VICTOR HUGO'S FUNERAL. 


In his letter to the Inter-Ocean describ- 
ing Vietor Hugo's funeral, Theodore 
Stanton says: 

‘The participation of women in the pa- 
geant was quite unique in the history of 
occasions of this kind. But Victor Hugo 
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was too outspoken « defender of the inter- 
ests of Women not to be followed to the 
tomb by representatives of the cause which 
he had so nobly espoused. It is a well- 


known fact that Victor Hugo advocated | 


woman suffrage, and his great | berality of 
mind made him the friend of all demands 
for the amelioration of the condition of the 
female sex. It was not surprising, there- 
fore, to see hundreds of women in line last 
Monday. Poland, Bohemia, and Italy, as 
well as France, were touchingly represent- 
ed by women and young girls bearing flow- 
ers to Victor Hugo’s grave.” 
-“e- —<, 


THE ANTI-WOMAN WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

1] once heard a woman say, **Vote? No! 
I don’t want to vote. But | would like to 
go up to the town-house and tell the men 
what fools they be.” 

In a sense the remonstrants remind me of 
this woman. For these women who remon- 
strate against the ballot want to say their 
say in their own way. Because their own 
lives are filled with special kinds of work, 
they faney they are justified in judging for 
the thousands of other busy women who 
find no adequate expression for their ideas 
and feelings through the avenues how open 
to them, but who would gladly vote if 
they could. 

Does not Mrs. 
power of sex” 
public to deliver her essays and remon- 
strances ? Mrs. Whitney tind her 
bread-baking and story-writing always in 
If so, Why may not other women 
find home-keeping and voting in perfect 
harmony ? 

I feel like 
women who, 


Wells defy the ‘subtle 
when she steps before the 


Does 


accord? 


erving “Shame!” to those 
circumstances, will yet use their pens and 
voices in favoring yokes for their sisters. 
We had hoped better things. Still, we are 
not discouraged, for we know that our 
cause is just, and, through the steep, dark 
pathway of the coming years, we catch a 
glimpse of the glowing sunshine which il- 
lumines the mountains of despair, and 
brightens the valleys of despondency. 
N. Truro, Mass. N. M. 8. 

“oe 


LITERARY 


THE Russian Revoir: Irs Causes, ConpiTIoN, 
AND Prospects, By Edmund Noble. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

The constantly increasing physical force 
of Russia, and the dangers with which a 
powerful autocratical state threatens the 
safety of its constitutionally-governed 
neighbors, has of late become apparent to 
the European public. 
created a very extensive literature. One of 
the most important of its different branches 
is the department which di-cusses the in- 
ternal political struggle in Russia, and al- 
though. till recently. the greater 
such publications had but 
value, 
taken plaice. 

Such writers as Prince Krapotkine, Step- 
nink, Leroy-Beaulieu, Eckardt, and others 
have contributed much towards dispelling 
the universal ignorance ou the subject. Mr. 
Noble’s work can be safely placed at the 
side of the above named authors, though 
he pursues an independent path, and is en- 
tirely original in his premises and conclu- 
slons. 
with the Russian language and literature. 
and has also travelled through a great part 


NOTICES 


little intrinsic 





richly endowed by favoring 


This awakening has | 


part of | 


a great change for the better has | 


Like Leroy-Beaulieu, he is familiar | 


of European Russia, so that he was able | 


to gather and verify his information on the 
spot. und to consult the authorities on the 
subject in the original—an advantage of 
the utmost importance. ‘The ‘Russian Re- 
volt” is distinguished by the correctuess of 
its statements. The facts and statistical 
data are based on official documents. The 
language is clear and concise 
cal analysis is broad aud comprehensive, 
and the various forms of the revolutionary 


The criti- | 


protest are skilfully traced through all the | 


different phases which it has assumed in 
the course of many centuries. ‘The reli- 
gious, economical. and purely political 
agitations are well discussed. The author 
has shown a remarkable understanding of 
the Slavonian national character, an ac- 
complishment quite rare among English- 
men. 

The reader of the **Russian Revolt” will 
gain from this work a clearer conception 
of Russian internal polities than from any 
other single book of its kind that we could 
name. Our readers will dind of especial 
interest the chapters or passages where the 
position of women in ancient and modern 
Russia is discussed. 

Borys F. Gorow. 


“eo 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


England is gradually abandoning some 
of its class distinctions in railway travel- 
ling. Second-class cars are no longer ran 
on some of the lines—the first and second- 
class passengers travelling together, but 
cheap trains are still provided for third- 
Class. This is practically the 
American system, third-class correspond- 
ing to our emigrant and special workmen's 
trains. Meanwhile the Pullman sleeping- 





good old 


car monopoly is practically establishing a | 


costly first-class distinction in America. 
Some years ago, when Col. Valentine 
Baker insulted a young lady in a railway- 
carriage in the old country, Queen Victoria 
read him a 
and banished him from her presence, by 
this act raising woman’s worth beyond a 
price, no matter how lowly, and teaching 


never-to-be-forgotten lesson, 
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men that a woman's honor is more valuable 
than life. Col Baker was a brave soldier, 
a clever military tactician, and a special | 
favorite with the royal family. When | 
American women come into their kingdom 
—the ballot—they too will protect their 
sex against the outrages now committed 
almost without penalty. 

A fortune has been made by a patent for 
painting kerosene oil barrels. During a 
long voyage or journey by rail sometimes 
half a barrel of oil would leak through the 
pores of the wood and evaporate. So a 
sharp fellow began to study some way of 
preventing such loss. He first painted the 
barrel blue on the outside and then filled 
it with water and allowed it to stand until 
it had soaked up all it would. Then the oil 
was putin. The water kept the oil from 
soaking in the wood, and the paint on the 
outside kept the water from coming out. 
He got a patent on his discovery, and now 
he sits in his offive and draws his royalty of 
one cent on every barrel made to hold ker- 
osene oil for shipment. 

Riel may be a political lunatic. a reli- 
gious fanatic, or merely an ambitious 
knave, but whatever he may be, it would 
seem that neither he nor his followers, nor 
even the wildest savage of the Northwest, 
is to be compared to the low, brutal ruftians 
who lurk around Ottawa waylaying 1e- 
spectable girls, and leaving us without 
words to chronicle the depth of their fiend- 
ish crimes. Surely death wouid be far 
too good for these brutes in human form. 
Let them have life-long imprisonment. 
with the lash applied. Should those Ottawa 
ruflians be allowed to escape, then sureiy 
we may consider that as a home for women 
and children the wild prairie is far prefer- 
able to the capital of Canada.—Montreal 
(rossip. 

The W. Cc. 'T. U. Booth at New Orleans, 
with all its literature, its silent influence, 
and its splendid educational work. failed 
after all to duly impress the duty of total 
abstinence on the honorable ladies not a 
few, who acted as commissioners of the 
Woman's Department, and who banqueted 
at the very last with their chief, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. ‘The health of Mrs. Howe 
was proposed in the lines: 

“TI fill this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone,’”— 
and we can fancy every W. Cc. 'T. U 
ner quivering with 
sight.— Union Signal. 


. ban- 
astonishment at the 


In her report on Moral Science and 
Political Economy” to the trustees of the 
Hlampton, Va., Institute, Prof. Alice M. 
Bacon says: 


“The work in political science is inter- 





esting, but in some respects unsatisfactory. 
The boys enjoy it and take hold of it weil, 
follow the arguments, and remember the 
conclusions very creditably. ‘The girls are 
doing very much better this year than last, 
but naturally fail to take the same interest 
- political subjects that the boys do. From 
lack of interest they do not do nearly as | 
well as their classmates of the other sex, 
though when it comes to any question of 
politic al morality the girls show a quicker 
understanding gener ally than the boys.’ 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been issued to women dur- 
ing the week ending June 23, 1885, as fol- 
lows :— 





Mary G. Parbour, Bradford, Mass.. 
Broiler or Toaster. 

Clara E, Hosmer, Auburn, N. Y., Leg- 
gin. 

Mary E. Woodward, Parker, Dakota 


Ter., Folding crib. 
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ILtUMOROUS. 


It is the fashion to name children after 
flowers in Virginia. That is probably be- 
cause they all start out as Virginia creep- 
ers. 





Young men on slender salaries have once 
more begun to tell their best girls fright- 
ful stories about the poisoning of whole 
fuwnilies by ice cream.—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


“Pa, bow funny this looks in this paper. 
The printer has got the words all mixed 
up, so there is no sense to it.” **No, no, 
ny child. That is a new poem by Tenny- | 
Sun. 


Secretary of Navy Whitney—I’ve come 
to take charge of the Navy. Where is it? 
Watchman—I'm sorry, sir, but I don't 
know; I’ve only been here twelve years. 





Important Passenger—Say, pilot, what's 
the boat stopped for? Puot—TLoo much 
fog. /. P.—But [ can see the sky over- 
head. Pilot—Wal, till the biler busts we 
aint a-goin that way. 


Ido so like the general,” said a voice 
behind me at the opera. ‘He's a dear 
man, isn’t he?" “Yes; you know I am 
sort of related tohim.” ‘Indeed: I never 
knew that. How?" “He came very near 
being my father. He was the first man 
my mother was engaged to.” 


A tramp was arrested, taken before an 
up-country justice, and sentenced to three 
months. ‘His worship, in explaining the 
sentence, remarked that while there was 
no evidence that the prisoner had been 
guilty of any crime, he thought it prudent 
to commit him, as he had the wild, hag- 

gard look ofa man about to start a news- 
paper. —The Northumbrian. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





‘Twenty-four Leaflets are now ready, and 


for sale at cost by the American Woman 
Suffrage Assoviation, No. 5 Park Street, 
Bostou. Send in your orders. More suf- 


fragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other 
instrumentality. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 

Eminent Optoivns for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wasbington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashbiord. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nab 1). Chenev. 

Woman's Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereaux 
Blake. 


Freeman Clarke vs. Parkman. 
Independence Day tor Women. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 veuts per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 


ermore. 


Woman Suffrage E-sential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon, Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights tor Women, by George William 
Curtis. 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. |. Bowditch. 


How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Oflice, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 





HOODS 


SARSAPARILLA 


Has “decided” claims upon the public. This 
is positively proven by the immense good it 
has done to those who have been cured of 
diseases from which they have suffered in- 
tensely for years, as verified by the publish- 
ed testimonials, every one of Which isa pos- 
itive fact. 





CHELSEA, VT., Feb. 24, 1879. 

Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
The oe of last June Iwas taken sick 
with a swelling on my right foot. and with an 
awful pain. The swelling went all over me. 
My face was swelled so that | could with dif- 
liculty see out of my eyes, and | broke out 
over the whole surface of my body; my right 
foot up to my knee was one raw, itehing 
mass, and my ankie and foot solame and 
sore I could not step on it, and it would run 
so astoweta bandeee _throveh in an hour, 
In this condition Mr. F. Hood (ot the firm 
of A. R. Hood & Son, p ELD. of this towm, 
handed me a bottle of Hoob’s SARSAPARIL- 
LA, and told me to take it. 1 did so, and by 
the time I had taken one bottle I found that 
it was doing me good. 1 have since taken 
five bottles more. After I had taken three 
bottles my soreness began to leave me, and 
Ihave been growing better every day, so 
that to-day I can walk without going lame. 
I have no soreness in my ankle and it has 
healed aii up, and dees hot run atall. Iowe 
my recovery to your Sursaparilla. I write 
this to let you know that I think it deserves 
the confidénce of the public, especially those 
who are troubled with humors. 

Yours most truly 
JOSIAH PITKIN. 

P.S. Every person that saw me saict that 
T never would get over ly lameness without 
having a running sore on my eae but 
thank God I have. ox 


NootherSarsaparilla has such a sharpening 
effect upon the appetite. No other prepa 
ration tones and strengthens the digestive 
organs like Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. 

Price one dollar, or six boities for five dol- 
jars. Prepared only by C. 1. LOOD & CO, 
Avothecaries. Lowell. Mass. 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


SATURDAY, JULY 11, 





THE DUTIES OF WOMEN 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wil 


| liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition, paperbinding .. . « $ 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 1 00 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 
OURSISTHE BEST CAT 


alogue and Instruction Book yet pub- 
lished. It teaches all the ART. NEE 
DLEWORK STITCHES, cives 
PAGKi gs STAMPING KES eee tor CRAZY Pz ATU OR 

TR IERNS 1) SINGTON and STRE 
MJ ER ui EN'TING, Ac., and directions tor 
= YA pataves Plush, F c., 80 t wiil not ru 

A X\( how tomake Powders, Paints, &c, Shows 

‘ the designs of 1743 | Beamesng : Patterns 

a of MONOG RAMS, Aru isets, FLow- 

— ERs, OvTLines, &c., lor NEKDLEWORK or 

Patntine, gives size and price ofeach. By mail 15c. 

ga-We will send this book and 5 GOOD PAT- 
TERNS with powder and pad tor%Oc. 

Any Lady can do her own Stamping. We 
will send the Catalogue and the Best Stamping Ovtrit 
EVER OFFERED, With materials and 35 Goop Patterns, 
See <t Tidy, Silks, etc., for 1. Instruction Bex 
FREE. T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Ma uss. 


CONSUMPTION. 


have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its 
PLS. of cases of the worst kind and of long 8 nding 
have beencured. Indeed, so sirong is my faith in itsefficacy 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL+ 
UVABLE TREATISE on this disease, toany snfferer. Give ex- 
oress & P.O, aduress. DR. T, A, SLOCUM, 161 Pearl St. N. ¥ 


AG ENT WANTED {or OTT'S 


ere te on tates eae RS ‘S$. Sam- 
free to those becoming agents. No 
risk,quick ale her ie 
Address ‘DR. §& 





, y ? 4 
Lee 















iven.satisfaction guaranteed 


2 Broadway St., N. Y. 
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NEW BOOK 


Woman Suffrage Defended and all 
Objections Answered. 


The Arguments by Mrs. Leonard and 


Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells Com- 
pletely Refuted. 


Malden Mirror. 
“The book is very excellent.”—Susan B. 


“The book is highly interesting.” — 
Anthony. 


“It contains many times its value in argument and 
useful information.”’— Woman’s Journal. 


“Invaluable as a refutation of our opponents.”— 
Mrs. Shattuck. 


“The most interesting book on woman suffrage I 
have ever met.”"— Mrs. Livermore. 


“It is a book that deserves to be read, and will chal- 
lenge all the #kill of the remonstrants against woman 
suffrage.’’— Melrose Journal. 


“We have read the book through, and as a manual 
of fact and argument, itis the best we have seen.’’— 
Clinton Times. 


“We commend it to the thoughtful reader as a book 
that will be found hard to dispute.”— Cleve/and 
Leader. 


“This volume contains a vigorous argument, forti- 
fled by many authorities, in favor of woman's right to 
the ballot.”"— Zion's Herald. 


“A valuable work on woman suffrage ; 
Irrefutable arguments to sustain the reform.” 
Northwest. 


and gives 
— New 


Published by LEE & SHEPARD. 
PRICE 50 CENTS (PAPER). 


For 8: ale at this offic e. Sent “by n mail when a de sire ired. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
Leaves of ¢ Shamrock. 


A new, choice and very musical collection of 100 of 
the best IRISH MELODIES, arranged tor the Piano 
or Orgun. ‘They are not difficult, ana together form a 
volume of very vrijliaut and valuable music, 

Price, Cloth $1 50; Boards $1; Paper 80 cts, 


KINDERGARTEN CHIMES. 


A Collection of SONGS AND GaMes for KINDER 
GARTENS AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. By Kate Doug 
jas Wiggin, of the Caliturnia Kindergarten Training 
School. 

A book of tine appear ance , With valuable sugges 
tions to teachers by & practical and enthusiastic ‘* Kin- 
dergartner” who also has a fine and correct taste in 
poetry and music, aud provides for the play and study 
of the children 87 sweet songs. ‘There are King Songs, 
Marching, Gift, Game, Good Morning, and other 
songs. Good accompaniments for Piauo or Organ. 
Price $1 50 Cloth, 81 Boards. 


PIANO CLASSICH, A truly select and beautiful col 
lection of new piano pieces. $150 Cloth, 1 Boards. 


COLLEGE SONGS (50 cts.), MINSTREL SONGS 
($2), and WAR SONGS (50 cts.), please everybody, 
and everybody buys them. 


IN PRESS.—A New Temperance Song Book, and a 
Male Voice Chorus Book. 


Any book mailed for Retail Price. 


_ OLIVER DITSOs & OO, Boston. 


COUNSEL to PAR ENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts, 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And ot A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
aod Eleventh st., Washington, D. C. 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


HEALTH FOODS. 


SIMPLE, NUTRITIOUS FOODS 
FOR SICK AND WELL. 


OUR COLD BLAST WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR is 
perfect in bread-making properties. 

OUR WHOLE WHEAT GLUTEN ia a sure remedy 
for OVER-FATNESS, DIABETES, and DysPEPsia. 
OUR BRAIN FOOD (Wheat and Barley Germs) is a 
delicious breakfast dish, or for the evening meal. 

Especially sustaining to the Brain WorRKER. 

OUR UNIVERSAL FOOD (Cooked) and EX- 
TRACT OF GLUTEN AND BARLEY are potent 
builders up iv CONSUMPTION and NERVouUsLY EN- 
FEEBLED CONDITIONS, and are excellent Fat- 
FoRMERS. 

OUR CEREAL COFFEE (Barley and Wheat Gluten 
browned), nutritious and palatable, aids assimila 
tion, and is without the stimulating, narcotizing, or 
clogging effects of tea, coffee, cocoa, broma, ete., an 
excellent beverage of which children may safely 








partake. 
OUR VITALINE (W h eat Phosphate) is a positive re- 
pairer of brain waste 
TEN SUP POSITORIE 8 cure ConstT=Pa- 
TION and PILES 


LACTIC WAFERS and INFANT'S FOOD save 
feeble infants. _ 
Tuomas J. Cowie, Ass’t Paymaster U. 8. Navy, 


Flag Ship “New Hampshire,” Newport, R, 1., writes 

“Your Suppositories and Gluten have acted like a 
charm on my child, and every parent should know the 
value of them.” 

Pror. A. R. Leeps, of Stevens’ Institute, and State 
Analyst of New Jersey, declares our Cold-Blast Whole 
Wheat Flour superior to all other Bread Flours in gen- 
eral use; and that our “Gluten” is the best made in 
Europe or America. 


Pamphlets describing all our Foods and Food Rem- 
edies freely furnished to all applicants. 


HEALTH FOOD CO., of New York. 


199 Tremont Street, Boston. 


u t 





2 
“THE READY BINDER,” 


Possesses many merits for the office or library. It is 
always ready, easily adjusted, and very simple in the 
method of clasping papers or pamphlets. Price, from 
10 to 25, cents, according c size. For sale at the 
Women oman’s re Journal” Ottice. 


Send six cents tor postage and 
AF | receive free, a yo! box b 
8 goods which will help all, 


either sex, to more money right away than egthing 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol 
utely sure. Atonceaddress TRuE & Co., Augusta, Me 
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THREE NOTABLE BOOKS. 


ALASKA: Its Southern Coast and the Sit- 
kan Archipelago. 


By Exiza Runama ScipMORE. 
12mo cloth, $1 50. 


Fully Illustrated, 


No book yet published bears any comparison with 
this volume in respect of valuable and authentic in- 
formation relating to the history, geography, topog- 
raphy, climate, natural scenery, inhabitants, and rich 
This 
book has all of the interest of a delightfully written 


resources of this wonderful terra incognita. 


story of adventures in a comparatively unknown re- 
gion, and with the additional value which it possesses 
as the only approach thus far made to a trustworthy 
treatise upon the history and resources of Alaska, it 
will commend itself to all persons interested in that 


country, either as students or voyageurs. 


BOY LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 
By Il. Hl. CLark. 12mo, Illustrated, $1 50. 

In this graphically written and wonderfully euter- 
taining volume, boy life in the Navy of the United 
Btates is described by a navy officer, in a manoer 


which cannot fail to satisfy the boys. 


HOW WE AKE GOVERNED. 


By AnNA LAURENS Dawes. 12mo, $1 50. 


The task undertaken in this work by the accom 
plished daughter of Senator Dawes has been to pre 
sent an explanation of the constitution and govern- 
ment of the United States, both national, State and 
local, in so simple and clear a way as to offer to the 
masses every where such an opportunity for their study 
as is not afforded by the numerous volumes in which 
such information is chiefly to be sought. She has ac- 
complished ber aim with remarkable success, and her 
book wiil have a hearty weleome from the thousands 


who appreciate the need of it. 





Full Catalogue and the Household Primer 
Free. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Franklin and Hawley Sts., Boston, 


FIVE POPULAR MAGAZINES : 
Wide Awake, | *°0* yee" 


4 25 cts. a number, 


Babyland, | % vents # year. 


( 5 cents a number. 


Our Little Men & Women. } *!:"? “ yea": 


* 7 10c.a number 


The Pansy, \ 75 cents a year. 


( Teentse a number, 
Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, 
10 ets. a number. 


75 ets. a year, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


THE UNION SIGNAL. 


A Large 16-Page Weekly. 


The organ of the National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union and the ex- 


ponent of its aims and methods, 
A Family Paper of the Highest Class. 


Edited by 


Mrs. Mary B. Willard, 


with a list of contributors including some 
of the ablest writers in the country. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 

Every reader of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
should take this bright paper and keep 
themselves informed of the onward march 
of the great Temperance Reform. 

Miss Frances E. WILLARD is a regular 
contributor to the columns of ‘THE UNION 


SIGNAL. 


Price, $1 75 Per Year, Post Paid. 


Special arrangements have been made 
by which we are enabled to offer THE 
UNION SIGNAL and THE WoMAN’s JOUR 
NAL at the very low price of Three Dollars 
per year, thus placing those two papers, 
loth of them owned and controlled en- 
tirely by women, within the reach of all. 

Address 


THE UNION SIGNAL, 
161 LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 





LADY AGENTS W ANTED FOR 
the grand new book “OUR F AMOU S WOMEN: A His. 

tory of Their Lives and Deeds. By 20 Eminent Lady 
Authors. 747 $21 Fine Engravings. Lady Agents easily 
earn #50 to e1 00% amonth sre. Send for Circulars, Terms, 
etc., to A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 





The Woman's Journal. 
BOSTON, JOLY 11, 1885. 


Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box os, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O, money orders tay 
de sentat our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of th ler. : 

The receipt of the sa sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription, The e we of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals, This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money Is re- 

elved, 

“Gebecribers are requested to note the expiration ot 
their subseriptions and te forward money for the ensu- 
{ng vear without waiting fora bill. 









THE WHIPPING-POST. 


Successive State legislatures, during the | 


past winter, have introduced bills to pun 
ish wife-beaters at the whipping-post. The 
latest to do this is the Legislature of New 
Hampshire. On ‘Thursday of this week 
Representative R. M. Seammon, of Strat- 
ham, presented a bill in the House, to in- 
troduce the whipping-post for wife-beat- 
ers. ‘The act provides a penalty of not 
more than forty nor less than ten lashes, or 
six months’ imprisonment in jail, or both; 
the whipping shall be public, and inflict- 
ed by the sheriff of the county in which 
the offence is committed, or by some per- 
son designated by him. 

The Boston Evening Record has the fol- 
lowing sensible comment on the bill be- 
fore the New Hampshire Legislature to 
establish the whipping-post for wife-beat- 
ers: 

‘The infliction of this barbarous penalty 
can be justified only by the prevalence of 
the equally barborous crime to which it is 
to be applied. It proved an effectual cure 
for the garroting mania in New York some 
years ago, and if wife-beating has become 
suv frequent and epidemic in New Hamp- 
shire that the usual punishments have no 
effect, there may be reason for setting up 
the whipping-post.” 

No existing law has had the least effect 
to restrain the wife-beater. In his mad or 
drunken fury his wife finds no escape and 
no merey. The daily reports of this species 
of brutality furnish a ghastly record of 
erime committed against a class made 
helpless by the deniel of political rights. 
A man beats his wife and puts out both 
her He is sent to jail for nine 
months. Another pulls out his wife’s hair, 
pounds her head till it seargely seems hu- 


eyes. 


man, and leaves her senseless. He will 
get a month in jail or a petty fine. What 


is that to him compared with the sweet 
sense of power over one whom the law 
places absolutely in his grip? He cares 
nothing for the law. Men who are on 
this brutal plane must be dealt with 
on their own level, before they can be 
brought to anything higher. The protec- 
tion of the wife is for the time the first 
consideration. Let her be made safe. ‘The 
whipping-post, the dread of pain and dis- 
grace, is the door through which such 
men may be brought to reason. A law 
for its use should exist in every State. We 
hope New Hampshire will lead, for all the 
New England States to follow, by taking 
the sure way of the whipping-post for the 
great army of men who beat and bruise 
and torture the mothers of their children. 


L. 8. 
oe — = 


LOOK TO YOUR REPRESENTATIVES. 


The Legislature of Massachusetts is 
elected annually. The candidates will be 
nominated next fall by the primary meet- 
ings of the parties, and elected by the votes 
of men. Mr. E. O. Graves, of Washing: 
ton, D. C., an earnest Civil Service re- 
former, thus describes the system : 

The primary meetings or caueuses are 
the centres of political power in this coun- 
try. He who can control them can con- 
trol the whole machinery of polities. The 
delegates whom they select constitute the 
conventions by which the nominations are 
made, The decision at the primaries is, in 
truth, of vastly greater importance than 
the decision at the polls. The choosing of 
the two men out of the whole community 
for one or the other of whom every voter 
is to vote is a function more delicate and 
responsible than that of deciding between 
the two after they are set up. But it is 
just at this point where the vital prelimi- 
nary choice is made,that the ordinary voter 
is powerless. If he attends the meetings, 
he finds the whole programme arranged. 
and its performance intrusted, toa set of 
professional politicians or place men. In- 
stead of the thoughtful, responsible men 
of the community calmly meeting and in- 
telligently choosing the man best repre- 
senting the higher interests of the party, 
he too often finds a crowd of political 
workers and office-holders registering the 
decrees of the ‘boss’ or agent by whom 
the machinery is controlled. I need not 
point out to you how un American, how 
undemocratic, how subversive of the rights 
of the people, the system is. Itrobs every 
honest voter of his political rights. per- 
verts our whole political system, and de- 
stroys the true democratic theory of gov- 
ernment. .. . Another result of this sys- 
tem has been to create aclass of profes- 
sional politicians. It has come to be a 
common notion that politics is a dirty 
trade with which self-respecting men can 
have nothing todo. Does it not point to 
something radically wrong in the work- 
ings of our institutions when the highest 
and most sacred function which a man can 
exercise, that of governing his fellows, 
is looked upon as low and degrading ?” 
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Every voter has an equal right to attend 
his party caucus and take part in the nom- 
inations. The caucus is Ais caucus, the 
nominations are his nominations. If the 
professional politicians control, it is the 
fault of the men who stay away. 

If out-voted in the caucus, the remedy 
for a bad nomination is by independent 
voting at the polls. 

Mr. Graves says: 

“Twenty-five years ago the Republican 
party, without an office in its gift, strack 
the country like a whirlwind, because it 
seemed to represent a vital principle; a 
few months ago, with a hundred thousand 
offices in its hand, it was driven from 
power, because many of its former follow- 
ers thought it had proved untrue to the 
principles of its founders.” 

Let suffragists adopt the methods of 
the Civil Service reformers: 1. Attend the 
caucus of your party. Carry printed bal- 
lots in your pocket, and propose a man of 
integrity who is a suffragist. 2. Go to the 
polls, and there vote and work to elect a 
sulfragist, inside your party lines if possi- 
ble, outside if necessary. 

Whenever one in ten of the men who 
now believe in woman suffrage do this. we 
shall have a majority of the Legislature. 

H. B. be 
oe _ 


MR. FROTHINGHAM AGAIN, 


Mr. Frothingham, in his second letter, 
usks whether there is any fundamental 
principle, self-evident, antecedent — to 
proof, upon which the claim of women 
to suffrage rests? From our point of 
view, there is such a principle, the prin- 
ciple of simple justice. In virtue of this, 
sullragists were certain in their own minds 
that the measure would work well, before 
the results of the experiment in Great Brit- 
ain and in our own western Territories had 
come to contirm their faith. 

At the Woman's Rights Convention held 
in Worcester in 1851, eighteen years be- 
fore woman suffrage was inaugurated in 
England and Wyoming, Wendell Phillips 
said, in answer to the argument that it 
would injure feminine delicacy to vote: 

“Of all such objections, on this and kin- 
dred subjects, L love to dispose in some 
such way as this: The broadest and most 
far-sighted intellect is utterly unable to 
foresee the ultimate consequences of anv 
great social change. Ask yourself, on all 
such occasions, if there be any element of 
right and wrong in the question, any prin- 
ciple of clear natural justice that turns the 
seale. If so, take your part with the per- 
fect and abstract right, and trust God to 
see that it shall prove the expedient. ‘The 
questions, then, for me, on this subject, 
are these: Has God made woman capable, 
morally, intellectually, and physically, of 
taking this part in human affairs? Then, 
what God made her able to do, it is a 
strong argument that He intended she 
should do. Does our sense of natural jus- 
tice dictate that the being who is to sufler 
under laws shall first personally assent to 
them? that the being whose industry gov- 
ernment is te burden should have a voice 
in fixing the character and amount of that 
burden? Then, while woman is admitted 
to the gallows, the jail, and the tax-list, 
we have no right to debar her from the 
ballot-box. *But to go there will hurt that 
delicacy of character which we have al- 
ways thought peculiarly her grace.” I 
cannot help that. Let Him who created 
her capable of polities, and made it just 
that she should have a share in them, see 
to it that these rights which He has con- 
ferred do not injure the being He created.” 

He mentioned, as one of the incidental ad- 
vantages of woman suffrage, the substitu- 
tion of a recognized and responsible power 
for a secret and irresponsible influence of 
indetinite extent. But he believed thor- 
oughly that taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny. A little farther on in the 
speech already quoted, he said: **We rest 
our claim on the great, eternal principle, 
that taxation and representation must be 
co-extensive,” etc. They are virtually co- 
extensive, in the case of men. Few States 
allow any man to vote who does not pay 
some kind of a tax. The taxes imposed 
on the property of children and lunatics 
are supposed to be the price of protection ; 
and the payer has no voice in the matter 
simply because he is incapable of an intel- 
ligent choice. So the estate of a child or 
lunatic may be charged with the price of 
his board; but when the child grows up 
or the lunatie recovers his reason, it would 
be grossly unjust to make him go on pay- 
ing for such board as the State might see 
fit to assign him, without allowing him to 
choose how and where he will be lodged, 
or how much he will pay. It is perfectly 
right that women should pay for protec- 
tion, like other citizens. What we com- 
plain of is that they are not allowed, like 
other citizens, to say how and by whom 
they will be protected, and how much 
they will pay for it. 

When it is asked if this principle upon 
which woman suffrage rests is self-evident, 
the question is not so easy to answer. 
Hardly any principle is self-evident to 
everybody. Wetind two different theories 
of suffrage existing, each of which is held 
by many suffragists and many opponents. 
The first, the general American theory, is 
that governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. ‘The 
republican principle, roughly stated, is 


this: In making our rules and choosing 
our rulers, since everybody's interests are 
concerned, we will take everybody's opin- 
ion, and go according to the wish of the 
greatest number. We take a vote simply 
to get at the opinion of the majority. In 
thus taking the sense of the community, 
certain are always passed over 
whose opinion is not considered worth 
counting. ‘The laws of different States dif- 
fer, but all are agreed in excluding chil- 
dren, idiots, lunatics, felons, and women. 
There are obvious reasons for all these ex- 
ceptions but the last. Is there any good 
reason, in reckoning up the opinions of 
the community, why no account should be 
taken of the opinions of women? Suflra- 
gists who hold this theory of government 
believe that there is no such reason. It 
seems tothem self evident that the wom- 
en ought to becounted. ‘The fundamental 
principle is one of self-government. ‘Taxa- 
tion is only pitched upon as an example, 
one salient particular in which all who are 
concerned ought evidently to be consulted. 

The second theory is that no one has a 
right self-government, but only to 
good government; that the best govern- 
ment is that of educated persons and prop- 


persons 


to 


| erty owners, and that suffrage should be 


contined to these classes. ‘l'o suflragists 
who hold this view, it seems self-evident 
that the women who fulfil the conditions 
ought to share the privilege. 

It does not matter which general theory 
of government you hold; woman suffrage 
follows from either, carried out to its log- 
ical conclusion, 

Mr. Frothingham asks, **Does republic 
anism imply the identity of the sexes?” 
No more than it implies the physical iden- 
tity of a white man and a negro, or an 
identity of mental characteristics between 
a ‘Teuton and a Celt. Identity is 
thing; equality of rights before the law is 
another, Suffragists are far from 
claiming identity between the sexes, that 
they found one of their pet arguments 
upon the essential difference between them. 
Women being unlike men, we say, men 
cannot adequately represent women. At 
the same time, this notion of a ‘great 
gulf” fixed between the sexes is mischiey- 
ous. It upon that principle that 
women were for ages denied the education- 
al and other privileges accorded to men, 
which have since been thrown open to 
women with excellent results. In the 
light of reason and experience, 

“The gulf narrows to a thread like mere.” 

Differences there are, and always will 
be; but the sexes were meant to be help- 
meets to each other, and there is no such 
chasm fixed between them as to keep them 
from walking hand in hand, 

Mr. Frothingham says: ‘Republicanism 
distributes political privilege among all 
men, but it does not, as I apprehend, carry 
its definition of humanity beyond the limits 
set by tradition.” But this is just what 
the growth of republicanism has been do- 
ing, step by step, all along. At first, tradi- 
tion limited the principle of self-govern- 
ment to rich men: then to white men; and 
it took years to outgrow each of these 
false definitions of humanity. Now we 
ask that the republican principle be ecar- 
ried one step further, and its definition of 
humanity be made broad enough to include 
women. 

All this discussion has assumed that we 
have no experience of woman suffrage to 
guide us, and must go altogether by « priori 
reasoning. But it should be remembered 
that women have had municipal suffrage 
in England for sixteen years, and no social 
disorders have resulted. They bave had 
full suffrage in Wyoming for the same 
length of time, and no physiological inca- 
pacity to exercise the right has yet devel- 
oped itself. 

It is quite possible that this reasoning 
may not suffice to remove Mr. Frothing- 
ham’s doubts. The arguments which are 
convincing to one honest mind often fail 
to convince another that is equally honest. 
Our beliefs are not wholly a matter of 


one 


was 


logic. They are influenced by tempera- 
ment, social surroundings, habit and 


mood of mind,—a thousand things apart 
from the pure reason of the case. We 
should be heartily glad to have our old 
friend with us again, ‘tin moral faith as in 
personal regard.” Butif he cannot hon- 
estly come back to us, it is not a matter 
for bitter feeling, or even for very sore re- 
gret. There is a fellowship deeper than 
that of mere intellectual agreement, be- 
tween all who are single-heartedly con- 
tending for the right as they see it, even 
when they cannot see it alike. As long as 
they “tight fair,” and do not learn to hate 
each other, even those who are ranged 
under opposite standards may be in a cer- 
tain sense brothers. ‘This fellowship of 
good intent and personal good will we 
shall always have with Mr. Frothingham ; 
and the question which was right we 
must leave to be judged.asCharles Kingsley 
said, **by wager of battle—by the success 
of that duel of time, of which we must be- 
lieve, as our forefathers believed of all fair 
duels, that God defends the right.” 





A. S. B. 








JULY 11, 1885, 


ONLY HALF A UNIVERSITY. 


President MeCosh, of Princeton, N. J., 
in a carefully considered article on **The 
American University.” thus limits the 
functions of a college: 

“The grand aim of our educationists, 
and. indeed, of all who love the country, 
should be to strengthen and improve the 
American colleges and make them fulfil 
their high end—that of imparting definite 
instruction, each to a body of promising 
young men spread all over the country.” 

And again: 


~The seattered colleges would still have 


to the young men of America.” 

In view of the fact that a majority of 
American colleges are now open to women, 
including the State Universities of Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Lowa, 
Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, and every 
State and Territory west of Ohio to the 
Pavitic Ocean, as well as those of Boston, 
Middletown, Bates, Colby, Cornell, the 
University of Vermont, &c., we commend 
to Dr. MeCosh his own admirable advice : 

“The American university should not 
seek to mold itself upon any European 
model, 
growth of ages, most of them cherished by 
the Church and supported by the State, 
and adapted to this state of things. They 
differ from each other. ‘The German ones 
difler widely from the British. The Eng- 
lish do not give instruction in the same 
way the Seotch. The former do it 


is 


chiefly by tators and text-books, the latter | 


by professors and lectures, The Ameri- 
can university should take a character of 
its own, suited to the circumstances of its 
birth and growth.” 

No American university will ever meet 
the requirements of our age and country, 
unless it admits young women as stu- 
dents to equal opportunities with young 


men. i. B. wB, 
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ENCOURAGING FACTS FROM KANSAS, 


Forr Scorr, KAN., JULY 2, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Ina contest against nine competitors of 
the Scientitic Class of the Kansas Normal 
College, Miss Nellie M. Patty won the 
“Harris prize’ for the best graduating 
oration. ‘The decision was received with 
the greatest enthusiasm by the audience. 

In a strong class in mathematics, the 
women equalled or excelled the men, in 
spite of the common feeling that women 
are weak in that branch. 

Kansas will yet lead in woman suffrage, 
as she has in prohibition. In one of the 
societies of the college, a vote on woman 
suffrage stood 23 in favor to 5 against. I 
am sorry to say that one of the opposing 
votes was cast by a lady. If we may 
judge from the classes here, Kansas wo- 
men are fully alive to the value of educa- 
tion. In the Classical Course there are two 
women to one man. W. A. DAWSON. 


+o - — 
EXECUTIVE MEETING IN OHIO, 
CLEVELAND, O., JULY 6, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A meeting of the executive committee of 
the Ohio Woman Suftrage Association was 
held at the Weddell House, Cleveland, 
July 1, at 10 A. M. Mrs. Frances M. 
Casement, president, and Dr. N.S. ‘lowns- 
hend, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, were among those present. Business 
of importance was satisfactorily concluded. 

MARY P. SPARGO, 
Recording Secretary. 
— eo 


SUFFRAGE WORK IN WESTERN NEBRASKA. 


CUSTER, NEB., JUNE 31, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I want to do something for our cause. 
Please send me tive hundred leaflets. By 
distributing these I may do some good. 
Among them I want **lhe Advancement of 
Women,” by Mary A. Livermore; **Woman 
Suffrage Catechism,” by Luey Stone; 
“Why the W.C. 'T. U. Seeks the Ballot,” 
by Mary B. Willard; ** Woman Suffrage on 
Trial,” by Alice Stone Blackweli; **Objec- 
tions to Woman Suffrage Answered,” by 
Henry B. Blackwell; ‘*lhe Nonsense of 


It,” by Col. T. W. Higginson, and **Wom- | . 
| CO-EDUCATION DUE 


an’s Rights Fables,” by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. Our county is a suffrage county, 





|} pose upon me, 





were reading them. One of my neighbors, 
an admirable woman, said something whieh 
attracted the attention of aman; I imagine 
him to be one of the so-called poor whites 
of the South. At any rate, he was from 
Virginia, and he asked: “Be you a suf. 
fragist?” 


Mrs. B. replied, “Of course Tam. Are 
not you?” 
“Wall, mum, to a certain extent I am, 


mum, but I'm afraid the women would im. 
mum.” was his answer, 
It was ludicrous but galling. ‘To think 


colle " a |} that such as he have the power to withhold 
to do the work of giving higher education | 


from me the exercise of the right of suf. 
frage! God bless you, and such as you, for 
your tireless labor in our cause. God grant 
that the victory may come to you and to 
us all. C.A.Y, 


Si ae 


IN COLORADO SPRINGS; 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COL,, ) 
JUNE 27, 1885. j 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
You will like to know that we have or. 
ganized a Woman Suflrage League in this 
Our first meeting was held to day, 


SUFFRAGE LEAGUE 


place. 


The European universities are the | and we were all surprised at the large 


number present and at the enthusiasm 
manifested. I am one of the Committee 
on Constitution and By-laws, and was in- 
structed to obtain, if possible, a copy of 
the form used in the Massachusetts 
leagues. Can you send me a copy of the 
one most generally accepted? I enclose 
stamps for postage. Whatever further ex- 
pense there may be, I will remit as soon as 
Iknow the amount. JULIA A. SABINE, 
ad 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS AMONG NEW YORK 
FARMERS, 


CHATHAM, N. Y., JULY 

Editors Woman's Journal: 
Your note of June 15 advising topies for 
Farmers’ Club paper inspired me. So I 
left my other business. and did the best I 


7, ISS85, 


could with so short a time for preparation, 





L had not the courage, with my limited 
knowledge. say “suffrage,” which I 
knew was so unpopular. But I did argue 
that farmers’ wives should have equal 
rights with their husbands, and quoted 
Dr. Hallas authority for the fact that in 
three farm-houses out of four the wife 
worked harder than any other person on 
the place, not from necessity, but for want 
of consideration, and to this cause [ at- 
tributed the insanity of farmers’ wives. 

I tried to defend the much-abused ‘‘ex- 
travagant women,” and told them I never 
yet saw a case where the money spent by 
farmers’ wives and daughters in trifles 
would equal that spent by their husbands 
and brothers in tobacco. 

I might as well have given them the 
whole ‘pill of suffrage,” for no sooner was 
I through than our grave old judge, ‘with 
three parts of a century of years and 
honors on his head,” sprang to his feet like 
an angry boy ready todispute me. There- 
upon “I thanked God and took courage,” 
believing that if so wise a person as our 
county judge would take the trouble to 
criticise me, the paper must have some 
truth in it. 

The meeting was large, and was attended 
by the best farmers of the county. The 
deliberations were held under the trees of 
the lawn beside President Powell's home. 
Afterwards all were invited to view the 
fruit and berry orchards of the place, 
which were marvels of thrift and produe- 
tiveness. A most elegant collation was 
prepared by the ladies present, and served 


to 


| at five o'clock, when they adjourned to 


but the settlers are scattered, and every | 


one is busy. We, in these western coun- 
ties, get into the way of “digging,” and 
we dig until we get to the bottom, or go 
clear through. We never once think we 
can and should save a little time for per- 
sonal good and the good of others. I keep 
the post-oflice, and some of the men that 
come here for their mail are such ignorant, 
mannerless, tobacco-soaked individuals, 


that I shudder when the thought comes | 


over me that we women are to a great ex- 
tent at their merey. 
me feel like fighting! 
I must tell you what happened a short 
timeago at my house. It was at a funeral. 


I had placed my Woman's JOURNALS | 


Mrs. Stone, it makes | 


meet at Kinderbrook Lake after harvest. 

President Powell is aman of large mind 
and good heart. If you should ever come 
across a paper on suffrage bright enough to 
impress these rich old farmers, please re- 
member me, for] think the president would 
allow it to be read before his club. It 
might be seed sown in good ground. 

After the meeting, a large number of 
ladies, whose faeces I had never seen be- 
fore, shook hands with me, thanking me 
warmly for the words I had spoken for 
them. So you*see “truth always finds a 
friend.” J.M. B.A. 

- 27o* - 

TO THE CANADIAN GOV- 
ERNMENT. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In your issue of June 20, I observe 2 
paragraph on **Co-education in Canada.” 
As one of the lady graduates, allow me to 
correct an inaccuracy in your information. 
The paragraph reads: **Dr. Wilson said 
that four years ago the University decided 
to admit ladies to an equality with gentle- 
men in the arts course.’ A reader unac- 
quainted with the facts of the case would 
naturally infer that this ‘equality’ referred 


to the privilege of attending lectures, ‘The 
case is really quite the contrary. As 


| early as 1878, women wrote at the univer- 


around in convenient places, and while we | 


were waiting for the people to gather, dif- 
ferent ones took them to read, until, at last, 
old and young, men, women, «nd children, 


| sity examinations, but they were refused 


admission to lectures. When, in 1881, ap- 
plications were made for this privilege, 
Dr. Wilson, as chairman of the college 
council, was the chief opponent. 

It is true that Dr. Wilson has ever been 
a warm friend of higher education for 
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women, but he strenuously and persistent- 
ly objected to women receiving instrue- 
tion in the institution of which he was 
president. The lady undergraduates and 
their supporters were determined to have 
justice; consequently. year after year, ap- 
plications were made for admission, and 
Finally, in 1884, a 
One of the 
Julmer, of Toronto, 


just as often refused. 
“erucial test was to be made. 
ladies, Miss E. M. 
whose undergraduate career has been of 
surpassing brillianey, and who carried off 
the governor-general’s gold medal for gen- 
eral proficiency at the recent university 
examinations, determined to go to the lee- 
tures and be refused permission if needs 
be. Rumor of this intention 
got abroad; sympathy and interest were 
aroused: the minister of education in his 
official capacity interfered ; 


“plucky” 


the result be- 
ing that the college door. were opened to 
women, 

It is quite obvious frown this brief state- 
ment of facets that Dr. Wilson is no friend 
of co-education. Lam happy to be able to 


say that the evils which the opponents of 





; upon Wendell 


the movement allege t would follow, were | 


never realized. ‘There is no reasen to be- 
lieve that there will ever again be anything 
but co-education in the Provincial Univer- 


sity. M. B. B. 
“ee 


MARBLEHEAD NECK. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Inthe midst of flower-enamelled fields, 
cool groves, and mountain-laurel, | remem- 
ber those yet held imprisoned in the cities. 
With the woodsy silence and the song- 
birds, comes a desire to help vietims of 
noisy streets. In this lovely season, when 
the country is radiant with a beauty that 
soothes, encourages, and makes hopeful, 
thousands of nerves are being worn to irri- 
tation and disease by the hurrying steam. 
ears ip one direction, the smart tug-boat in 
another, the piano ina neighbor's sitting- 


room jerking out the finger exercises or | 


sighing “Old Hundred.” A cornet dis- 
courses Inan upper chamber, while a shrill 
voice in some near kitchen blacks the stove 
to the tune of *Dare to be a Daniel.” 
Hucksters shout their indistinguishable 
cries in the several streets, anda few erying 
children increase the general torture. In 
the season when windows are open, neigh- 
bors, to be appreciated, like other bless- 

ings, should be **few and far between.” 
Some of the noise and dust-persecuted 
people could get away for a few days or 
nights, if they knew just where to go with- 
out the added weariness of inquiries ora 
long journey. Hoping these lines may 
meet the eves of just such tired ones, | 
venture, without permission of the host- 
ess, to suggest a pretty cottage on Marble- 
head Neck, where a small number may 
take refuge. It is near the light-house, 
only a few rods from either bay or ocean, 
where cool breezes are always on the wing. 
The walks are pleasant, the drives delight- 
ful, and both rowing and sailing excep- 
tionally good. ‘The rocks are broken into 
comfortable seats, and the bathing is en- 
joyable. The presiding genius of this cot- 
tage knows how to make a home for those 
who take her pleasant rooms; their com- 
fort is generously considered, and with her 
their lines fall in pleasant places. Ask 
last week's picnic party, from the Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, about her fish 
chowders; then write to Mrs Coffin, 
Marblehead Neck, for room and board. 
The **Neck” is soon ambitiously to take a 
new name— **Nanepashemet” — but the 
charms of the place will remain unchanged, 
though no longer sharing the honor of the 

historic town across the bay. s. 
—_—— oe _—~ 


NEW YORK CELEBRATION OF JULY FOURTH. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

A meeting was held in the parlors of 
Madame de Lavalette. on Fifth Avenue, 
New York, July 4th, many of those pres- 
ent whereat were not identitied with the 
suffrage cause. 

Miss C. A. Blodgett presided, and Mr. 
Albert ©. Willeox acted as secretary. 
Mrs. Dr. Lozier read the ‘*Woman’s Dec- 
laration of Independence,” presented at 
the Centennial celebration at Philadelphia 
in 1876, as women’s protest against that 
celebration. 

Mr. Hamilton Willeox delivered an ad- 
dress, wherein he spoke warmly of the 
“Foremothers of the Revolution,” who 
bore the most hardship and received the 
least glory, without whose aid at home the 
American army would have been forced 
to quit the field, and the Revolution would 
have failed. He said the Declaration of 
Independence was the work of some of 
the greatest lawyers of their time, includ- 
ing John Adams, Chief-Justice of Massa- 
chusetts, and Robert R. Livingston, Chan- 
cellor of New York: and that its princi- 
ples, including the natural God-given 
right of all who are ruled to a share in the 
government, were the work of these great 
legal minds; also that the Declaration in- 
cluding these principles is part of the 
foundations of New York law, being in- 
corporated bodily in 1777 into the State 
Constitution. He added that the law of 








New York secures suffrage to women, and 
called on his hearers to proclaim it. He 
was requested to furnish a copy of his 
speech for publication. 

Resolu ions were passed calling on the in- 
spectors of election in New York to receive 
women’s votes, and welcoming the Bar- 
tholdi statue as typifving the free, voting 
womanhood of New York. Remarks were 
also made by Madam Clara Brinckerhoff, 
Miss Calista Doty, and others. 

NeW-YORKER. 
“eo - 


THEODORE D, WELD ON WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


liyor Park, JULY 8, 1885. 
Editors Women's Journal 

Dear friends all —I see that Professor 
jrown, of the Boston School of Oratory, 
has announced that lam to read a paper 
Phillips” in the 
lll of the school, at the opening of its 
summer session, next Monday morning, at 
eleven o'clock, at 7 Beacon Street. 

The paper is the first of a series of four, 
an hour each, of ‘Lessons from the Life of 
Wendell Phillips * Brown 
writes me: “Say to vour friends that we 
shall welcome them all. No tickets neces- 
sary.” Tukopore D. WELD. 


Professor 


“oe 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


On the eve of departure for a long trip 
of speech-making. and very busy with 
preparations, it is impossible to pen a long 
letter; but TL must write a line to say how 
rejoiced Tam that the JouRNAL has taken 
up the eudgels for Anna Ella Carroll. It 
isto be hoped that the next Congress will 
give a generous if a tardy recognition to her 
I saw the other day a statement 
that there were three thousand soldiers, 
und sixty thousand widows of soldiers of 


services, 


the war of Isl2 in the enjoyment of pen- 
sions from the United States. 
occurred seventy-three years ago, it seems 
an amazing instance of longevity on the 
part of the three thousand men. As for 
the widows, it is quite possible that they, 
while comparatively young, have married 
aged and intirm veterans for the sake of 
even their small pittance of a pension: 
women, poor souls, have such hard lives 
in this world! But in regard to the sol- 
diers, a natural doubt arises as to the gen- 
uineness of their claims. However, all 
these people are paid by the government 
for actual or pretended services, while 
this noble woman, Miss Carroll, has lan- 
guished until now unrewarded! 

Lust week I had the pleasure of a visit 
from Miss 8. E. Blackwell. She and Mrs, 
«. C,. Hussey are laboring earnestly to ob- 
tain some substantial recognition of Miss 
Carroll’s claims, and will, no doubt, find 
hundreds of helpers in the good work. 

‘To-morrow night I am to speak at Port 
Jervis, and from thence at other points. I 
shall send notes of travel from time to 
time. 

While the wealthy ladies of Fifth Ave- 
nue, who are enjoying their summer by the 
seaside and on the mountains, declare that 
women have all the rights they need or 
sare for, we hear a different story from 
the less fortunate of their sex. 

Three months ago, the girls in a large 
shoe-store, in Williamsburgh (E. Brook- 
lyn) struck for higher wages. The men 
in the same establishment also struck. 
But. while most of the men have secured 
work, the women are still idle. They are 
making a brave fight however, and have 
recently issued a circular, one paragraph 
of which runs thus: 

“The agonized ery of a female convict 
in her dark cell of punishment in the Kings 
County Penitentiary—‘No; I will not 
work in the place of the free girls who 
have refused to work for reduced wages, 
for low wages has made me what I am’— 
has been heard by every worker in the 
land. It has answered the inquiries of our 
State Bureaus of Labor Statistics, and, si- 
lencing the mouthings of other well-paid 
and well-fed labor theorists, has pointed 
out to woman battling for the right to live, 
a way to secure her rights, and force those 
who would despoil her of them to shrink 
back abashed and contemned.” 


Now, place beside this eloquent appeal 
a recent occurrence which called forth 
this strong editorial inthe New York Sun: 


‘Eighteen women were arrested on Mon- 
day night in the Fifteenth and Twenty- 
ninth police precincts. and after being held 
in confinement over night, were taken be- 
fore Justice Duffy at the Jefferson Market 
Police Court Tuesday morning. 

‘**What were these women 
asked the ju-tice. 

** ‘Nothing,’ replied the officer. 

‘“**Then why did you arrest them? 

**We have to do it, sir. It is the order 
of the police superintendent when we tind 
them loitering in the streets.’ 

“By what law is a woman arrested be- 
cause she is in the streets at night? Has 
a woman less right than a man in New 
York?” 

To this we emphatically answer, yes! 


doing? 


Much less right! She belongs to a dis- 
franchised class, and is therefore op- 
pressed. 


Women generally are beginning to real- 
ize this. Women out of work, or unfortu- 


public | 





As that war | 


| . 
| publishes 


| of unusual interest this year. 





} siah Allen’s Wife’ (Marietta Holly). 





nate ones, arrested 

streets will not be 

against suffrage. 
New York, July 6, 1885. 


for strolling in the 
found remonstrating 
L. D. B. 


a ihiiiiaeoesinaiias 
NOTES AND NEWS. 


The estate of Miss Maria D. Fay will 
probably be taken for the Harvard Annex 
Building. 

Mrs. Ole Bull and Mrs. Thorp will spend 
the summer at their country place in Leb- 
anon, N. HH. 

The model of Bartholdi’s statue was the 
artist's mother, who is said to be a most 
beautiful woman. 

Mrs. Harbert’s Vew Era has absorbed 
The Alpha, « woman suffrage monthly 





| published in Michigan. 


(food Housekeeping continues to arrive 
every fortnight, excellently got up and 
with a varied bill of fare. We have al- 
ready found it very useful. 

It is the intention of the Merchant Ven- 
turers, of Bristol, England, to open the 
evening classes of their new industrial 
training schools to girls, 

Mrs. Mariana ‘I’. Folsom has been en- 
gaged in successful woman suffrage work, 
mostly lectures, in Texas, since last Sep- 
tember, organizing where she could. 

Mr. Lowell's first literary work, upon 
resuming his life in Cambridge, is expect- 
ed to bea Life of Hawthorne, for the Amer- 
ican Men of Letters series. 

Mrs. Mattie A. Bridge, the eloquent lec- 
turer, delivered the oration at Vaneouver, 
Washington Territory, on the Fourth of 
July. The selection was an excellent one, 

The straightforward, dignified 
of Miss Ada C. Sweet, in connection with 
the pension office of Chieago, is likely to 
secure for that lady her full term of office, 
viz.: one year more, 

Mrs. S. A. Rulison Fish, of Flint, Mich., 
a monthly Lesson 
Leef, which enters upon its third volume 
this month, with an actual subseription of 
more than 13,000 copies in twenty States. 


course 


Missionary 


The Concord School of Philosophy will 
open on the 16thinst. It promises to be 
The topic 
is Goethe, and those who are to treat it 
are exceptionally able to do it justice. 

William D. Howland, founder and man- 
ager of the Outing, has purchased the Cam- 
bridge Tribune. The Tribune has had a 
friendly side for woman suffrage. We 
hope this may continue under the new 
management. 

Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, president of the 
IHinois Equal Suffrage Association, lately 
suggested that suffragists should celebrate 
July 3, or part of the 4th, as Foremothers’ 
day. This is very good, but when wom- 
en have votes the foremothers will be re- 
membered. 

The New York Domestic Monthly has a 
literary department. a fashion department, 
illustrated poems, articles on faney art 
handiwork accompanied by designs, and a 
variety of interesting matter. Our chief 
criticism upon it is that it is on the wrong 
side of the woman suffrage question. 

At the High School Commencement 
(Chardon, Ohio) there were two essays 
which discussed woman suffrage pro and 
con. Miss Josie Bartlett took the affirma- 
tive, and Miss Maud Stuart the negative. 
The youngest graduate, Miss Emma Cole, 
took the highest honor of the school. 

The report that Chief-Justice Greene, of 
Washington Territory, intends to resign 
his office is inevrrect. Ie has faithfully 
done his duty, and of course there are 
many persons anxious to have him make 
room fora man who might be more plia- 
ble. Weare glad to know that he intends 
to disappoint them.—New Northwest. 

“Sweet Cicely” is a new novel by ‘Jo- 
This 
is a continuation of the famous Josiah Al- 
len’s Wife’s series. A literary gentleman 
who has carefully examined the story in 
manuscript, says: “In my judgment this 
novel will prove the ‘Uncle ‘Tom's Cabin’ 
of the temperance reform.” 12mo, cloth, 
two dollars. 

Lady Churchill, daughter of Mr. Leon- 
ard Jerome, of New York, and formerly a 
society belle of the metropolis, has been 
‘personally engaged in the Woodstock 
‘anvass to secure the re-election to Parlia- 
ment of her husband, Lord Randolph 
Churchill,” and has succeeded. ‘This must 
be mortifying to her former friends of 
Murray Hill, who profess to think it un- 
womanly for a lady to take an interest in 
polities. 

Miss Alice E. Freeman gave a wise ad- 
dress at the American Institute this week 
upon *The Influence of Female Education 
upon National Development.” She said: 
‘A busy business man may be excused for 
feeling no interest in politics, but a woman 
never.” ‘The Traveller says: ‘*Miss Free- 
man has made a noble president, but, far 
from being an exception to prove the rule, 
she is indicative of the possibilities of the 
higher class of educated women.” 
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GREAT BARGAINS 


—1x— 


CARPETS 


—AT— 


DOBSON'S. 


WILTONS at - 
VELVETS, - . 
TAPESTRIES,  - 
EXTRA SUPERS, - 


ENGLISH SHEET OIL, - . 


LINOLEUMS, -— - 


$1.50 
$1.00 and $1.25 
50 cents 
60 cents 

$1.00 


65 cents 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


525 and 527 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, ° 





GEO. FROST 


PATENTED, 


EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged tc be one of the best of 
the strictly hygienic Dress Keform garments. 
and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 
the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders, 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the “drag”? from the shoulders, of which so many complaip 
who wear other Dress Reform garments, 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer ekirts do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommerdation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


PRICE.—Plain, $1 75. 

In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress 
Bold by Agents and Ladics’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


It is adapted for ladies 


Trimmed, $2 5O. 


Address 


& CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 





Miss Anthony was invited, while in New 
Orleans, to speak before all kinds of or- 
ganizations and audiences, but was unable 
to accept all the invitations. She addressed 
the High School for Girls, under Mrs. 
Stamps. a niece of Jefferson Davis. She 
was given privilege to say what she chose. 
Mrs. Stamps announced herself as a thor- 
ough woman suffragist. 


Mrs. C. C. Hussey has brought back 
with her from Italy nine photographs of 
women who were professors in the Bolog- 
na University from the twelfth century on- 
ward. Women were professors of jurispru- 
dence, philosophy, mathematics, and lan- 
guages, in this venerable university. The 
photographs are mounted, and may be seen 
at this office. Mrs. Hussey has presented a 
duplicate set to Girton College. 


The Oregon Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union held its annual State Con- 
vention in East Portland, June 25. Many 
prominent women were in attendance as 
delegates from different parts of the State. 
At the business sessions, they gave close 
attention to their various departments of 
work, and carefully considered plans for 
advancing temperance. ‘The evenings were 
devoted to entertainments of a literary and 
musical character. 

The writer of the valuabie article on 
“Woman as a Business Stenographer,” 
which we print this week. is herself a prac- 
tical stenographer, much interested in the 
welfare of working women. <A _ good 
many girls are trying to take up the busi- 
ness ina slipshod way, without adequate 
preparation. Her words of advice and 
encouragement are timely. The profes- 
sion is one which offers great advantages 
to women of energy and intelligence. 


The woman's rights cause is making 
headway among the Jews. The Jewish 
Messenger comes out in favor of removing 
the lattice-work from the. women's gal- 
lery, doing away with the gallery entirely, 
so that wives may sit with their husbands, 
and giving the women votes and the power 
to hold office in ecclesiastical matters. 
That doctrine would astonish Paul, whose 
religious bringing up was of the strictest 
sort, but there is no good reason why 
Jews, progressive in everything else, 
should stick to old and now meaningless 
religious forms.—Doston Herald. 

There are Democrats and Democrats— 
progressives and bourbons. Miss Cleve- 
land’s book has brought samples to the 
frout. Her publishers have given to the 
public many of the comments received. 
We select two. One reads: 

“Tam glad it has taken the Democratic 
administration to bring back to the White 
House a woman of brains.” 

The other is: 

“Do you doubt that the judgment of God 
is on this country? We have been trying 
to keep women in their places, and I, for 
one, voted for Cleveland because he hadn't 





a wife; but it seems this sister is equal to 
half a dozen wives in the excitement she 
can make. No more women Presidents | 
for me. I will vote for a widower without | 


sisters next time. Heaven help the coun- 
try if women a e to rule it.” 

From the above it would seem that the 
Democratic party is as badly divided upon 
the woman question as on the tariff.—New 
Northwest. 

‘The contest between capital and laborin 
Yonkers, N. Y., has terminated in a victo- 
ry for the strikers. 98200 men and women, 
principally the latter, have returned to 
work with their wages advanced to the old 
figure, and no questions are to be asked as 
to whether or not they are unionists. The 
strike was of the greatest consequence to 
working girls, for Yonkers is a carpet- 
making centre, and the wages paid there 
greatly affect the pay in other places. The 
union was often at its wits’ end during the 
four months to support its two thousand 
dependent members, but the aid given 
them by their sisters in New York enabled 
the Yonkers girls to win the fight. The 
victory is a monument to the tenacity, en- 
durance, and heroism of women. It will 
make working men the more ready and 
willing to help working women in future 
troubles. A handful of hard-working Jew- 
ish girlsin New York have a mutual aid 
club, and under their constitution can use 
the small savings from their meagre earn- 
ings only for one another's aid; but when 
an appeal for help was recently issued in 
behalf of the striking carpet-girls of Yon- 
kers, the Hebrew maidens sent one-fourth 
of their funds to the strikers, whose lan- 
guage they can hardly talk, out of pure 
human sympathy. 











Wuy is it that the sale of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
 ppaamaad at such @ rapidly increasing rate? It 
3,— 

lst: Because of the positive curative value of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla itself. 

2d: Because of the conclusive evidence of re- 
markable cures effected by it, unsurpassed and 
seldom equalled by any other medicine. Send to 
C. 1. Hood & Co:, Lowell, Mass., for book con- 
taining many statements of cures. 





For house cleaning there is nothing to com- 
pare with James Pyie’s Pearline. It does the 
work in half the usual time without soap or any- 
thing else. Sold by all grocers, but beware of 
counterfeits. 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine WILD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 








& postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrving 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 

ae Telephone number 


=920 
7232. 





For the Woman's Journal. 
MEMORIA IN EZTERNA. 


BY FANNIE HOLDEN FOWLER. 





© wildbird, cease that joyous song! 
Why should thy notes exultant rise, 
When o'er that voice for which I long 
The seal of solemn silence lies’ 
In dreams alone that voice I hear, 
Its music soothes my wildest pain; 
But fancy mocks the yearning ear; 
1 waken—but to liet in vain! 


And yet, sing on, thou bonny bird! 
He loved thy song, and so may 1; 
For ob! thy little note hath stirred 
The magic power of memory, 
Which now recalls, with blessed light, 
Each act and look of childish grace; 
The play of feeling, ever bright, 
Upon that sweet and sunny face; 
And how, “O mamma,” 
“Oh, don't you know that lovely tane 
That Cousin Mamie sweetly played, 
Something like this?” and hummed a rune. 
“Yes, Willie,”—and my lips essayed 
The words that now but sadness bring,— 
“Cover my defenceless bead 
With the shadow of Thy wing 


once he eaid, 


Oh, words divinely sad,—the ery 
Of many a helpless, mourning soul 
“When the tempest still is high, 
While the billows near me rol 
O darling, didst thou then desery 
Their import, "neath the music’s chime, 
And canst thou from thy home on high 
Look down upon the woes of Time? 
Or, when thy voice, in feeble strain, 
Sang, ‘There remains a land of rest,” 
Did angels soothe thy fevered brain? 
Waa this, to thee, a promise blest? 


Oh, if there still a land remains 

Where blooms, indeed, the tree of life, 
We know that land thy spirit gains, 

Free from earth's sorrow, sin and strife. 
Alas! earth bounds our narrow sight, 

And blinding tears our eyelids swell; 
We cannot reach thy blessed height, 

We only know, farewell, farewell! 

Manistee, Mich., June Sth, 1886. 
- ooo _ 


A SEASIDE PICTURE. 


BY FRANCES L. MACE, 


A broad, bright bay, whose tossing waves 
So sparkle in the sunlight’s glare, 
They seem the stolen gems to wear 

Of all the nymphs in ocean's caves ; 


The foreground rich in woodland shore 
Of odorous cedar, moss-grown pine, 
With boughs of lighter green that twine 

And bower the velvet pathways o’er. 

You ask upon what gallery's wall 
Is this midsummer radiance hung? 

Ite name was never said nor sung; 

A cottage window frames it all! 


“eo = 


MEADOWS OF GOLD. 


Meadows of gold, 
Reaching and running away, 
Shod with the mold, 
And crowned with the light of the day’ 
Ye are the chemists of earth, 
The wizards who waken to birth 
The violets blue, and buttercups, too, 
Under the dark and the dew. 


Meadows of gold, 

Winding and wending along, 
Fair to behold, 

And merry and mellow with song! 
Ye are the pocts whose chimes 
Are rung by the reapers, whose rhymes 
Are written in wind-rows of grass, 
By musical sickles that pass. 


Meadows of gold, 

Laughing and leaping afar, 
Fast in your fold 

Forever the beautiful are. 
Ye are the Hebes who dip 
And lift from the loam to the lip 
The nectar, whose plethoric flood 
Is tinted and turned into blood. 
coe --= 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


A WOMAN'S PURPOSE. 


BY SARAH K. BOLTON, 





** Another year of college life, and then?” 

‘And then your mission will be to twine 
gracefully ubout an oak. Not exactly 
Wordsworth’s idea of woman, “To warn, 
to comfort, to command !* * 
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its practice, **We need strength in women 
as well as tenderness in men.” 
no convent life with its sly peeping over 
high walls at forbidden fruir, but young 
men and women, as those who were put 
on earth with a purpose, laid aside thereby 
some of their frivolity, and went forward 
to active duties. Some became engaged. 
‘They possibly would have done so if they 
had not come to college, and it is a com- 
fort tu some to see an educated man have 
a wife sufliciently educated, at least, to ap- 
preciate him. ‘There were no shocking ir- 
regularities and no moral earthquakes. 
The young men and young women above 
mentioned were closing their junior year. 
tuth Webster was a cheery, self-reliant 
girl, a fine scholar, warm-hearted and en- 
thusiastic, and fond of having a good time 
with her father’s money. She had been a 
pet in college, because she was the friend 
of the unfortunate, generous to a fault, and 





tender as she was strong. 


“The bravest are the tenderest, | 
flowers were always brought for those he 


The loving are the daring.” 
Fond of society, ever ready for gayety, 
she enjoyed all with the naturalness of a 
girl whose common-sense and love for 
knowledge, the world and money had not 
yet spoiled, but might, if the years did not 
bring some absorbing work. With no 
theories about love, and little of the fool- 





ish talk about beaux so common in society, 
she had met Stuart Ward in his handsome, 
manly youth, in his freshman year, and 
love came as naturally into two hearts as 
flowers open to the sunshine, or birds sing 
to their mates. 

He was a trifle proud, she thought. but 
long years of established social position 


sometimes give more than self-control—a 











“T can command now; probably not 
afterwards. George Eliot says, ‘A woman | 
learns to command before marriage in | 


order to have an appetite for submission | 


afterwards.’ ” 

The speakers were a young man and 
woman in one of our best colleges; best 
because its moral surroundings had been 
excellent from its inception ; best, because, 
while its course of study had never been 
lowered to admit women, (why should any 
college course ever be?) it gave woman 
full opportunity to make the most of her- 
self in any sphere God had marked out for 
her. Finite does vastly more than the In- 
finite in circumscribing spheres. The Na- 
tional Congregational Council, at Detroit, 
said wisely with regard to woman's work 
in the church, when it declared, *“The de- 
sire and the ability to work for Christ any- 
where, confer the right.” This college 
had found no unfavorable results from the 
co-educational system. The young men 
had not weakened in intellect. The women 
had graduated and been women still; had 
studied Greek and not been made mascu- 
line by it. While solicitous physicians 
wrote about their early deaths from over- 
work, they did not die. While statisticians 
figured and fretted over the near-at-hand 
day when there would be no wives nor 
mothers, the educated women, as a rule, 
married, and were the better prepared for 
their daily work. ‘The college had said by 





disposition to control others, He was am- 
bitious; but then he had, like Bismarek, a 
mother saying in his hearing, “You have 
a mountain before you on the top of which | 
is fame; and the world saying. **There is | 
no obstacle to your highest hopes save | 
labor, and your body and brain are strong. | 
It Humboldt and Thiers could work six- 
teen or twenty hours out of the twenty- | 
four, socan you. If Melancthon could be- 
gin at two or three o'clock in the morning, | 
summer and winter, so can you.” 

Mrs. Ward, like many another wom- 
an, had had desires to do and be some- 
thing in herself, but the struggle had been 
hard to breast public opinion, and when 
her boy came, she said, **Now I will live 
through another all that I longed to be.” 
Crucifying aspirations makes us very con- | 
servative, and we hedge «a sphere for | 
others like what we have been compelled | 
to accept for ourselves. When Mrs. Ward | 
buried her personal ambition, she buried | 
that of every other woman: and Stuart's 
teaching had been in accordance with that 
rule of self-sepulture. 

The glad, noble nature of Ruth Webster 
had the same charm for him that the ar- | 
butus has for the finder in the early 
snows. Unspoiled, untrammeled: how 
could he belp but love her! She was so 
unlike the majority of girls who affeeted | 
dependence that they might be more attrac- 
tive—not young girls—they are more | 
natural; but after they arrive at marriage- | 


able age. She was her own generous self— | 
not trimmed to suit soviety. She did not 
affect ignorance for fear of seeming to un- | 
derstand him too weil. Her life had not | 
been spent in asking what would please | 
men, but what (if she had asked at all 
would develop her soul and body. 

The years went by quickly in college: 
short they seemed to Stuart “for the love 
he had for Rachel,” for there was always 
a picture in the distance of fame won, and 
a fair young girl who had helped in the 
winning. Did he ever ask himself if she | 
had a purpose in life other than to be the | 
ladder on which he climbed to greatness? 
Probably not. He had been trained to 
think that 

“Love is of man’s life a thing apart; 
Tis woman's whole existence ;”’ 
to think that, while marriage was a blessed 
help in his life-work. to her it was the end 
and aim of that life. She should give her 
all; he, all he had time to give. [f he had 
been told that he was selfish, he would 
have hotly it. He had | 
adopted his mother’s creed of absorption 


resented only 
and self-abnegation, and supposed he had | 
fathomed the depths of a young girl's 
heart. 

They studied together, searched moun- 
tains for minerals, and walked Jike chil- 
dren who go hand in hand in «a summer 
morning, happy in natage and themselves. 

“A telegram for you, Ruth! What can 
it be?" and Ruth tore it open hastily and 
tremblingly. She stood quiet, white and 
motionless. Itread, ** Your father is dying. | 
Come at once.” 

A strong arm was passed tenderly | 
about her, but she did not speak or weep. | 
There are moments when 

“We crowd eternity into ar hour, 
Or stretch an hour into eternity.” 


She seemed to grow from a gay girl intoa | 
woman in those few moments. Sometimes 
when great sorrows come, nature kindly 
seems to benumb us for a time, and we 


} est. 


‘2 — 
| father again? 


| live better through it, even though the 
There was | awakening is fearful. 


“I will go with you, Ruth! 

‘No, Stuart, | must see him die alone.” 

Onee, before she started, like a tired 
child, she wept in Stuart's strong arms, 
and then hurried to her father’s bedside. 

Mr. Webster was a marked man w his 
community and in his State. He had come 
to prominence in the law, and in the war. 
He was loved in his church and by his 
neighbors: but the one test of any man is 
his home life, and here he was loved most 
of all. 

Ruth was his idol. With 
was to take a son's place in his plans. ‘They 
were allin all to each other, like Madaine 
De Staél and Monsieur Necker. No harsh 
word ever passed his lips to wife or child. 
He had, as Dr. Farrar well puts it, ‘That 
power of mastery which is always granted 
to perfect self-denial.” Great as he was 
mentally, and pure, he was considerate in 
the smallest things. he first fruits and 


no son, she 


loved best. Inthe prime of his manhood 
and of his fame, with his work apparently 
in the midst of the harvest, he must go 
away, and leave wife and child alone. 

Ruth's heart rebelled. God was break- 
ing up all her plans. What was husband 
or lover when her other self was gone, he 
who had lived in her, even more than she 
in him? 

‘Ruth has come,” said the worn mother, 
bending over the broad-shouldered man 
who lay helpless. 

“Father! and she buried her face 
his breast, and wept like a broken-hearted 
child, 

“It is not as we planned it,” he said, 
“but you must take up the work for God 
and humanity which your father has laid 


down. Lam nearing grand realities. I 
feel it. Iam sure the Gospel of the Son of 
God is true. ‘The world is dying for the 


lack of it. You have courage and con- 
scientiousness, and the memory of your 
father will make the lifting of the lowly 
a blessed work. Don't waste life; have a 
purpose!” 

‘How can I, father? LT could have worked 
for you and with you, but IT cannot go 
alone.” 

God will lead you, child.” 

“Why does He take you and crush us?’ 

Broken snatches of conversation 
kept up during the afternoon, till, as the 
sun was setting, and his voice had died 
away in prayer, a look swept over it such 
aus comes only once, when a soul takes on 
a heavenly illumination, and, pointing up- 
ward, he said, “It is all right, there!’ and 
died. 

The days now to Ruth seemed lonely 
and desolate, the nights cheerless and 
sleepless. And then the dark angel seemed 
to have communion witha soul and con- 
querit. Back of her home, a dainty stream 
wound through the meadows, then through 
a grand old forest, wearing a deep channel, 
into a broad river full of cascades, and was 
lost in the lake beyond. Every day she 
sat beside the river, where the fall was 
deepest and the roar of the water strong- 
To some it would have been as re- 
freshing as a draught of water to a thirsty 


were 


| traveller; toa soul that was hardened, it 


was only a hollow, sullen sound that 
buried aspiration and conscience. Life, 
she thought, was like that river; some- 
times rough, sometimes dead in its quiet- 
ness, and at last lost in the sea of forget- 
fulness. Nature was grand. <A_ seed 
planted, depended on the earth and sun to 
nourish it. With the earth alone it de- 
cayed; with the sun alone it shrivelled ; 
but where was Divinity in either? Man 
came from whence he knew not, and was 
Would God 
make sucha wonderful nature in her mani- 
fold workings, and let evil come to spoil 


going where he knew not. 


| 





His very masterpiece; the nine apparently | 


going to condemnation, and the one saved, 
notwithstanding the great sacrifice paid to 
make restitution under a broken law? Sin 
with its Gorgon head stalked abroad, pois- 
oning with malarial breath every spot in 
the universe, and growing rank on the 
fetid corpses of its own slaying. Why 
were those who tried to stay this power 
rudely torn away in the midst of their 
years, and the forces of evil allowed to do 
their work unfettered? Annihilation was 
fearful, retribution worse. But life 
ours, however obtained, and we must use 
it and accept its future, whatever that 
might be. 

If it went on and on, should she see her 
Could he have lived all his 
years ina delusion, and grown only strong- 
er init at the last?) What had given his 
life “the royalty of inward happiness ;” 
had made it symmetrical and beautiful as 
though shaped only by a divine hand? 
Had it not, perhaps, been touched by Him 


of whom Dr. Farrar says, **He came not to 


hush the natural music of men’s lives, nor 
to fill it with storm and agitation; but to 
retune every silver chord in that harp of a 
thousand strings, and to make it echo with 
the harmonies of heaven.” 

What had the plan of salvation done for 


was | 
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the race? How did the best teaching of 
Plato and Aristotle compare with the Ser- 
mon on the Mount? What book had 
taught that there was no bond nor free, no 
male nor female, but all one grand brother- 
hood? What book had told of unselfish, 
pure lives consecrated to the work of find- 
ing the lost ?—had bid woman, in that dark 
age when publicity was lack of virtue, to 
take her place in the grand work, and 
broadened the way for her for 1800 years? 
How had this little seed, no bigger than a 
mustard-seed, grown till its branches over- 
spread the whole earth? How had civili- 
zation darkened as the Bible was shut 
away. and grown luminous when it went 
hand in hand with the Bible? The Greeks 
had science and art and knowledge, but a 
corrupt religion was their undermining 
Rome came to greatness, but fell 
to pieces because luxury and 
were her gods. What power took the 
most debased in sin, and made complete 
transformation as by a miracle? The filthy 
became clean; swearers and immoral and 
drunken became pure, and sought to win 
others to a like pure life. What, too, had 
made her own home a paradise? 

She took her father’s Bible down by the 
waterfall and read it. If there was some- 
thing in it, she must have it. for doubt had 


power. 


made sad havoe with her happiness. Her 
geniality was gone; bitter toward God, 
she had grown so toward her rave. As 


pleasure | 


| with a woman's intuition she saw how her 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


purpose was not Stuart's. 

**Love you less?” he said, like one hal 
waking from «a painful dream. “I could 
not love you less, but—but"—— 

“But what?” 

“Can you live for me and have a work 
outside? Can there be two life-plans and 
both succeed 7” 

“Can [ not serve God and you, Stuart?” 

**But must you breast public opinion to 
serve Him? Must you make yourself and 
me a target of ridicule? [I could not bear 
having my wife called a ‘preacher.’ ”’ 

Her quivering heart felt the thrust, but 
her womanhood answered, ** Does God ask 
the sex, so only the lost are saved? [f 
woman was the first to come to an empty 
sepulchre, and the first to spread the news 


| of the resurrection, the first to whom He 


appeared after He was risen, whom He 
commissioned to go to bis brethren and 
say, ‘1 ascend unto my Father and your 
Father, and to my God and your God,’ one 
of these a woman who had been saved out 


| of great sin, whom the world would have 


scorned; if the woman of the despised 


| Sumaritans could preach the Gospel to a 


she read, the river seemed to have a differ- | 


ent language. The lake was not the end 
of it, but it went on to the ocean, and then 
the sun drew it up again for rain, and the 
springs caught it, and the stream grew 
broader, and so forever the work went on; 
and it had a purpose. And nature taught 
a lesson as she buried her seeds, and they 
took on death only to live again; and man 
could only be man by his ability to choose, 
and to choose good and shun evil was ever 


his opportunity. The sending of the 
Saviour was an act of supreme love to 
men, wholly undeserved, ‘but the most 


transcendent gift of an unloved Father. 
The life of Jesus Christ grew beautiful as 
she read the four Gospels. Did it not even 
to Renan? Has it not to hundreds of 
thousands? 

There came that change into her soul 
that is as a foreign tongue to one who has 
not felt it. She knew the truth of her 
father’s words. ‘‘It is all right, there.” 
Nature had a thousand voices, and all 
praised God. The song of the birds at 
early morning, as they welcomed in the new 
day given to mankind, or at nightfall sent 


| God, not man. 


| companionable, 


it back to the Giver with notes of thanks- | 


giving, seemed like celestial music. Earth 
grew beautiful, heaven radiant, and she, 
too, had a purpose. She was her own self 
again, only softened as we are by a great 


joy, as well as by a great sorrow. 


College days came again, and Stuart 
also with his manly love, made tenderer by 
the struggle of Ruth's life. She did not 
seem quite as she used, but, like Thackeray, 
who said, ‘Every woman I ever knew is a 
puzzle to me, as | doubt not she is to her- 
self,” Stuart thought that he might not 
fully comprehend all that a woman felt, 
and was silent. The studies this last year 
were of a graver kind, those that developed 
thought; and though she was even more 
cheerful than before, perhaps these studies 
made her seem different. 

*Ruth, [ve been thinking about my 
plans after marriage,” he said one night 
as they sat together. ‘“*You know you 
have always been my better self to me, to 
advise and aid. If I go abroad for two 
or three years, travel and study would fit 
me wonderfully for my profession. It is 
long to ask you to wait for our ideal home, 
long to be away from you, who are a part 
of myself. [ will work hard, and make 
you proud of me. Shall I go?” 

“Yes, anything for your sake, Stuart. 
We will write constantly to each other, 
and,” she added with a quiet smile, I will 
make you proud of me. [ will study 
also.” 

* [am proud of you now, dearest ; proud- 
er than of any woman who lives. You are 
a constant inspiration to me, such as Fanny 
was to Charles Kingsley in their beautiful 
life together. What will you study, law 
or theology?” he said with a light tone, as 
though such a thing were impossible. 

‘“Theology.” 

“What do you mean, 
face changed color. 

**] mean to save souls.” 

He seemed paralyzed for a minute as he 
stepped back and looked at her; then, 
clasping her in his arms, he said, ‘There 
will be plenty of missionary work in our 
home, Ruth. Begin with me, and if you 
succeed, why the world is full of orphan 
asylums and hospitals, and just such a 
lovely being as you are is needed to visit 
them.” 

“But [ shal! preach.” She said itin a 
slow, almost sad way, as one who must 
say a thing, let the effect be what it may. 
‘Perhaps not in any regular church, but I 
expect to win souls, and that will call me 
into pulpits as well as asylums. You do 
not love me less?’ almost pleadingly, as 


tuth?” and his 


whole vity, where the Bible record is, ‘that 
many believed on Him for the saying of 
the woman which testified, He told me all 
things that ever I did,’ and she a woman 
not above reproach—shall not an educated, 
true woman preach a Gospel which has 
done so much for her? * 

‘But the world is opposed to a woman 
going out of her sphere, and so am 1.” 

*But who made woman's sphere, Stuart + 
Three hundred years ago, 
when a young girlin France appealed to 
her father, who was a member of the Pro- 
vincial Parliament, for permission to learn 
the alphabet. after cousultation with four 
Doctors of Law, it was decided that it 
demoniaeal work for girls.’ She 
was accordingly stoned by the men of the 
town for such an insane desire. Now, 
some of the best institutions of the old 
world and the new are opening to woman, 
and you heartily approve. We both agree 
that she is a better wife and mother, more 
with a fine education. 
When women first attempted to study 
medicine, they were shut out from every 
college, hissed and insulted, and those 
who had the courage to study for an un- 
popular sphere, were obliged to go abroad 
to learn. Mrs. Browning’s ‘Bertha in the 
Lane’ might well be reversed, and read 
*Men cannot judge for women.” Woman's 
sphere is to do anything she can to make 
the world better.” 

**But the Bible is opposed, too, and how 
can you go against your own Bible?’ 

“I do not think itis opposed. Woman 
was a public instructor among God's 
chosen people, the Jews. Deborah was a 
judge in Israel. Huldah was a prophetess, 
a teacher in the college in Jerusalem, and 
the great kings consulted her. In Pente- 
costal days, the daughters and the hand- 
maidens spoke, as Joel had foretold. ‘I 
will pour out in those days of my spirit.’ 
The Holy Ghost was given them, and has 
never departed from an earnest woman's 
ministrations. If Peter could defend his 
preaching to the Gentiles souls 
were saved (even though against the law), 
surely it must be right for women to speak 
also if the Holy Spirit comes with power.” 

“But what do you do with Paul's ‘Let 
your women keep silence in the churches. 


“was 


because 


For it is a shame for a woman to speak in 
the church’ ?” 

*Paul never addressed the Jews thus— 
only the Greek churches, in which coun- 
try none but courtesans ever appeared with 
unveiled faces, and where a woman with 


| any ideas of poetry or music or edueation 


was deemed to be without virtue. — If 
women who were only ignorant slaves lit- 
erally, had taken part in the Christian 
church, it would have retarded the pro- 
gress of the little band who did not fight 
ugainst existing of family o1 
state governments, only urged a highet 


forms 


| anda purer life, knowing that the Gospel 


| more than the other? 


would finally make all equal, bond and 
free, wale and female. Wedo not follow 
the injunctions about dress, because an ad- 
vanced civilization, with more wealth and 
wsthetic taste, loves to see well-dressed 
women, braided hair and costly array, when 
not carried to Why follow one 
Why allow teach- 
singing? 
Why 
every 


excess. 
ing in the Sabbath school, or 
Surely these are not keeping silence. 
should Paul give directions that 
woman who prayed or prophesied should 
have her head covered? What necessity, 
if she was herself silent? Dr. Adam 
Clarke says, ‘St. Paul declares whoever 
prophesied spoke to edification, exhorta- 
tion, and comfort. No preacher can do 
more. ... If women thus prophesied, 
then women preached.” Surely some 
women, not probably iguorant Corinthi- 
ans, had a publie part in the church. Dr- 
Barnes says, “hat they prayed is clear; 
that they publicly expounded the will of 
| God is apparent also.’ ” 
| ‘But is it safe in this age to establish a 
precedent? ‘lo what might it not lead? 
1 Where would be the home life?” 
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“Was it safe for a woman to become ed- 
ueated, when all were formerly in iguo- 


never been? safe to found a republic 


when the world and the Bible said, ‘Honor 


the king’? If we adhered to old ideas, 
there would be no progress, no railroads, 
no steam-vessels, no inventions. ‘To make 
no new departures in science, in philosophy, 
and in customs, would be to keep the world 
in medieval darkness. When Mary Som- 
erville became a power in astronomy, be- 
eause With her love for it she had a noble 
husband who stimulated and helped her in 
every possible way, was their home life 
spoilty When Dr. Palmer und his wife 
Phebe preached in thousands of churehrs, 
and souls were won, was their married life 
less a blessed and perfect union? Because 
missionaries wives have preached almost as 
untiringly as their husbands, to men as well 
as women, are their homes less happy? Be- 
cause George Eliot wrote as well as, or bet- 
ter than, her gifted, philosophical husband, 
were they less to each other in their daily 
lifey Had they not rather a thousand-fold 
more joy because exch had a work? I should 
be all to you, Stuart, that it is possible for 
woman to be. If a house absorbed all my 
time. | should accept it; but a house is 
not necessarily a home. A home would 
be where you and L were together, were it 
asingle room; and the time most women 
give to society, I should spend doing good, 


» safe to go to college. when she had | 


| from the overstrain 


J can see no difference between preaching | 


in a beautifully carved pulpit on Fifth 
Avenue, orin a little chapel at Five Points, 
for God is no respecter of persons. I 
never have such respect for woman as 


when I see her telling the story of the | 


cross, and her gentle nature drawing all 
toward the one forgiving Lord. 1t takes 
her out of herself and her selfishness—out 
of the frivolous and the worldly into a life 
that is well-nigh divine.” 

“Well, we won't paint pictures, Ruth. 
It does for a girl to have a career before 
marriage, perhaps, but a man wants 
her all his own after that. You've read 
about the ‘natural and providential subor- 
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| friends as bide the test of time or adversity. had thrown aside her love that he was still 
| Other fields called her, and there was no 


lack of those who were glad to hear of sal- 


| 


| vation from the lips ef one who was as | 


in her 
There is something so near 


mother and sister 
| tenderness. 
divinity in Christian womanhood that in 
heathen lands as our own, alle- 


giance is paid to it. 


well as 
Such a woman goes 


syinpathy and | 


unharmed on battle-tields, unstained in the | 


depths of poverty and sin, not unsexed by 
any work done for God and her race. 

The letters between Stuart and Ruth had 
ceased. He was as dear to her as ever, 
save that now and then the thought came 
to her that he had been unjust in striving 
to keep her from her plans, or failing to 
have the courage to breast a public opin- 
ion for «a work she believed to be for eter- 
nity ; but. woman-like, she loved him ; loved 
him after he had broken their engagement 
and ceased to write. 

He had come back from Germany a pol- 
ished man, a scholar, with whatever of re- 
ligious faith he had had in early life buried, 
but his ambition stronger than ever. 

To such men, to whom this life is all, 
sometimes is shown by an Iuftinite hand the 
fact that we are very helpless in the hold 
ing of it. There came days of reaction 
of brain and nerve. 
Perhaps he missed the elixir of the pure 
love he had in college. It was not buried, 
only smothered temporarily by pride. He 
had settled in business, but he felt some- 
times like a tired child in catching butter- 
flies ; complete happiness evaded him, was 
beyond his reach. ‘There came premoni- 
tions of a life-work closed. Now and then 
the thought came, as it comes to every 


| doubter, ** What if early teachings be true? 


Can a man face God?” 


**Never heard nothin’ like it!” said the 


, boy, one morning, half to himself, as he 


dination’ of woman,” he said, laughing. | 


“We shall see after college closes. And 
then I'll go abroad, and you may preach 
while lam gone; but,” he added, in an un- 
dertone, 1 don’t want the name of marry- 


ing a preacher, after all. What would 
mother and the young ladies say to so 


strange a freak? Time will tell, dear,” he 
suid, tenderly, as he saw how troubled she 
looked. 

Iie did not know he was c'ipping the 
tendrils of a noble life that had taken root 
within his own; that needed warmth and 
sunshine, and without them would shrivel 
and disappear. ‘The most self-reliant often- 
times need most sympathy and encourage- 
ment. The weak have little purpose, and 
can lean on very weak support. 

College days closed. Both had honors, 
and both did honor to their class. 
good-bys were said between Stuart and 
Ruth, with just a little of unsaid misgiving 
on both sides. The cars took one back to 


the old stream, where she had had a strug- | 


gle anda victory, and one to the old world, 
for study and fame. 

And now there was opportunity to study 
theology, as she had planned. A woman 
should be well titted intellectually for her 
work, she thought; but alas! college doors 
were barred. ‘Theology was not for wom- 
en. If she saved souls at all, she must get 
her knowledge as best she might. ‘There 
were schools of law where a woman might 
enter, and schools of art, and medicine. 


Was it better, then, to have evil reign than | 


that women should help in its overthrow ? 
Should all women do faney-work, while 
souls were going down to death? 

There was one college with open doors, 
and thither she turned. Some young la- 


dies thought her course extremely queer, | 


and some mothers ventured to prophesy 
that she would never marry Stuart Ward, 
indeed, would probably never have a 
chance to marry at all. Some thought the- 
ological problems would spoil her beauty 
by the lines they would bring, and others 
that these things were too deep for a 
woman. 

When the long years were over, and she 
came back and preached in her own town 
in a Presbyterian church, and for her 
father’s sake some came to hear her, some 
from curiosity, some because they knew 
she was noble and devoted to her work; 
and when God's spirit came in power, and 
young men and young women asked what 
they should do to be saved, then a hushed 
reverence crept over the people. Men and 
women went from house to house to talk 
about eternal interests; the poor were 
gathered in; old feuds were buried; and 
voices were heard in prayer that had not 
heen heard for years. The preacher was 
gentle but earnest, forgetting herself, and 
the people forgot her sex. They only knew 
her as one who made the love of God in 
Christ so tangible and precious that they 
Were constrained to aecept it. 


There is no bond on earth like that be- | 


tween the saved soul and the saver, so 


hosts of friends gathered round Ruth, such 





‘Tender | 


| afore. 
| 
| 


arranged Stuart's office. ‘’Peared to me 
jes’ like my mother, ‘fore she died, Women 
is angels, anyways.” 

“Who do you mean?” said Stuart, hun- 
gry for a something, he dared not think 
what. 

“Why, a lady is preachin’ in mother’s 
chureh. Never heard nothin’ half 
sweet. I never go to church much, but I 
tell you I like to hear her. Why, she’s 
been talkin’ to me “bout bein® pious; an’ I 
aint ashamed ont neither. I'm a heap bet- 
ter a’ready, an’ [ know I black my boots 
better, an’ fix my necktie straighter,an’ Pin 
kinder too to the ole horse, an’ aunt says 
I do heaps 0° things more for her than I used 
to. She makes folks good right away. The 
man next door to, us whose children was 
starvin’ ‘cause he got drunk, has got to be 
a Christian; that’s what they call him. I 
know it’s so, “cause he prays splendid—not 
so good 1s she does, though. An’ one thing 
is queer enough, the rich folks all speaks to 
us poor uns now. They never knew me 
She tells so much about God’s loy- 
ing us that you can’t help seein’ it. I 
know she tells the truth. She wouldn't 
lie—no, sir, she wouldn't. L quit tobacco 
and swearin’ right off. Can’t do such 
things where she is. She’s too good and 
too clean. Man must think he’s in heaven 
that marries her. The boys got hold o’ a 
story that a college feller giv’ her up ‘cause 
she preached. I don’t believe it. 
feller could be that mean—no, 


so 


sir. 


Stuart’s color came and went. He felt 
very weak. ‘When does she preach?’ 
“Oh, every night. I wish you'd come, 
| Mr. Ward. ‘She likes eddicated folks. 
They sav she knows lots, but she talks 
just as plain as I dow 

That night, in the back of the crowded 
house, there was an eager listener. The 
text was, **For there is none other name 
| under heaven given among men whereby 
we must be saved.” ‘*‘None other name.” 
How those words burned into his soul! 
He listened as the plan of salvation was 
unfolded, and that name grew precious. 
After all, it was the one surety in a disap- 
pointing world; the one light in an untried 
future. 

He went home, but not to sleep. He 
knew the only way to find peace, the only 
way it has been found creation 
dawned, that “key to paradise,” prayer. 


since 

The next morning a card was sent up to 
the room of the young preacher. Her 
hands trembled violently as she read the 
name of Stuart Ward, but she controlled 
herself and prepared to go down. She 
looked dignified yet lovely, in her plain 
black dress, with white lace at the throat 
and wrists. Her dark wavy hair was gath- 
ered ina Grecian knot at the back of her 
head. Her eyes one would long remem- 
ber from their earnestness, and her mouth, 
once seen, would not be forgotten. It 
gave beauty to every other feature of the 
face. She came into the room in the same 
graceful way as of old, a little more ma- 
ture in face and manner, but with the same 
cheerful smile. 

*TLam glad to see you, Stuart. 
I might not see you again.” 

**Would vou have cared?” 

It was said before he knew it. 
blood came surging up from the 
| heart. 


I feared 


The life- 
woman's 
Ilow could she tell tothe man who 


No livin’ 








as dear as ever? But quivering lips and 
the unspoken look in the dark eyes made 
answer. 

In an instant her hands were clasped in 
his, while the tears from the strong man’s 
cheeks fell upon them. 

“Can you forgive me, Ruth? Will you?” 

“Yes.” 

*And let me be all to you that I might 
have been?” 

“Tes.” 

“I heard you preach last night, Ruth, 
and I prayed for the first time in years.” 

The old smile, more beautiful than ever, 
came over her face. She forgot all in her 
diviner work for the Master. ‘And was 
God true to His promise of hearing?” 

“sotrue! It is clear as sunlight to me. 
I came here a new man—a new spirit. I 


| 


| 
| 


can take what He sends and be satistied.” | 


They talked on and on, of the future 
here and the future above. 

*You are not well, Stuart, and a vaca- 
tion with me at my home will strengthen 
you.” 

A new earnest worker had come into the 
inquiry room; and Ruth spoke with a heart 
more full of thanksgiving, as though no 
labor could half show her belief in and 
love for the Saviour of sinners. 

“Aint the preachin’ jes’ what I told 
you?” said the oflice-boy, “only [ think 
she gits beautifuller every day. And she 
giv’ me a Bible, the nicest book I ever 
heerd about. But she’s goin’ home, they 
say. ‘Things I likes allers goes,” 

lhe river and the waterfall back of the 
old home were restful and inspiring to two 
now instead of one. The days went by 
peacefully, with a deeper work in both 
hearts, of love, and grace as well. ‘Those 
were blessed days of study and commun- 
ion of soul. Christianity had puritied 
Stuart’s character of its dross. He stood 
now by the side of Ruth a manly man, re- 
specting her womanhood, proud that each 
life had a purpose; that marriage was but 
a means by which two lives, with recipro- 
eal duties, could best develop and do ser- 
vice for their Maker. 

Life looked bright. Disease had been 
thwarted by bracing air and the best of all 
tonies, love. They planned for an early 
marriage. Autumn came, with nature's 
delicate painting, and with it the hectic: 
flush for Stuart. 

‘*Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the North wind’s 

breath, 


And stars to set; but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death!” 


There was a quiet wedding, and then a | 


quiet burial. Some earthly hopes were 
buried, but for heavenly hopes there is no 
burial. If this life were all, such breaking 
up of plans were sad indeed; but this is 
but the preparatory school, and what mat- 
ter whether we have time for a longer or a 
The university is beyond. 
We shall open the books there, where we 
closed them here; and Ruth’s life, sancti- 
tied by her brief wifehood, went ‘on in its 
grand purpose for good, for she knew ‘it 
would be all right. there.” 


shorter course? 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
A QUEER RAG-BAG. 





Aunt Mary kept her rags in a large 
green bag. It had once covered Uncle 
John’s big bass viol. One day Aunt Mary 
said that the rag-bag was very full, and 
they must sell the rags to the ragman. 
Jane needed a new bread-pan. 

The ragman called for the 
Jane carried down the bag. 

‘**You have a fine lot here,” he said; ‘1 
will weigh them in the bag.” So he 
weighed them. 

‘Just two shillings,” said he; ‘*now I 
will put them in my eart.” 

When he did so, Aunt Mary heard him 
use a strange word. 

“That beats all I ever 
rag-man. 

Aunt Mary ran out. Jane followed her» 
with Uncle John’s two boys. 

‘*Dear me!” said one. 

‘Did you ever!” 

‘*What can it be?” added Aunt Mary. 

And there was Malta, the cat, in the 
rag-bag, and two of the prettiest kittens 
you ever saw. She had been missing for 
three weeks. ‘The boys had asked all the 
neighbors about her. ‘They even went to 
the police station, and the kind inspector 
said, ‘*We will do all we can to findgyour 
pet.” 

All this time she was hiding with her 
babies in the rag-bag. The boys thought 
she must be starved. Malta looked fat and 
wise. 

“TI know,” said Jane: ‘*she has taken 
some of baby’s milk. I put it on the table 
every night, and in the morning it was all 
gone.” 

“That was it,’ said Aunt Mary, ‘for 
sometimes baby did not wake up.” 

“She must have eaten mice, too,” said 
Fred, *‘for they have all left our room.” 

Then the ragman had to weigh the rags 
again without Malta and her babies, and 
Aunt Mary did not get two shillings. 


rags, and 


BO 


rer 


saw!” said the 


The ragman said he would give them 
two shillings for the cat and her babies. 
“Sell Malta!” said the boys. ‘Why, 
we would just as soon think of selling our- 
selves !"— Truth in Life. 
“oe - 


WHITE WASHED SAVAGES. 


A missionary stationed at one of the 
South Sea Islands determined to give his 
residence a coat of whitewash. ‘To obtain 
this, in the absence of lime, coral was re- 
duced to powder by burning. ‘The natives 
watched the process of burning with inter- 
est, believing that the coral was being 
cooked for them to eat. Next morning they 
beheld the missionary’s cottage glittering 
in the rising sun white as snow. It was so 
beautiful in their eyes that they danced, 


they sang, they screamed with joy. The 
wholeisliand wasin a commotion. White- 


wash became the rage, and happy was the 


| coquette who could enhance her charms by 











of the whitewash brush. Then 
contentions arose; one party urged their 
superior rank ; another obtained possession 
of the brush and valiantly held it against 
all comers; a third tried to upset the tub 
in his eagerness to get some of the precious 
cosmetic. At last. to quiet the hubbub, 
more whitewash was made, and in a week 
not » hut. a domestic utensil, a war-club, 
ora garment but was as white as snow; 
not an inhabitant but had a skin painted 
with grotesque designs ; not a pig that was 
not whitened; and mothers might be seen 
in every direction capering joyously and 
yelling with delight at the superior beauty 
of their whitewashed babies.— Montreal 
(ossip. 
oe 

Tue hot weather of midsummer has a weak- 
ening etf-ct, both upon body and mind. You 
feel absolutely incapable of doing any arduous 
work, and even light duties are performed jan- 
guidiy and unwillingly. This low state of the 
system causes even greater infirmity, and gives 
opportunity tor serious disease to gain a toot- 
hoid. In this condition the system is quick to 
respond to the reviving, quickening, and sirength- 
ening effects of Hood s Sarsapurilia, which puri- 
fies the blood, regulates the digestive organs. and 
infuses tresh life and vigor into every portion of 
the body. People who have taken it write us 
saying: “It puts new life right into me.’’ “It 
makes me young again.’" Reader. if you suffer 
from summer weakness, try Hood’s Sarsapariila. 
100 Doses $1. 
Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25¢.,50c.&$1 
Glenn’s Salphur Soap hea!s & beautifies, 25e, 
GermanCornRemover kil!s Corns & Buntona 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—DB lack and Brown, ove, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25¢ 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c, 





THE 


“‘ECLIPSE” 
EXTENSION SPRING MATTRASS. 


Warranted for Five Years. 


All metal, thus affording no harbor for dust or vermin, 
will fit any bedstead, weighs but thirty pounds. Is 
strong, very elastic, and durable. Sent with freight 
pre-paid on receipt of bedstead measurement and the 
following prices 
For Bedsteads: 

2 ft. Gin. to 5 ft., 87 3 ft. Tin. to4 ft, 2in., $9 
sy #3 Gis. 5 4ft.Sin.to4df. 8 10 
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Ax one-third of our time is 8 vent in bed, it pays to 
make ourselves comfortable and happy during that 
period. An caay bed insuring sound sleep and per- 
fect rest better fits us for the labors and enjoyments of 
the day. 

Metropolitan Manufacturing Co., 
32 Courtlandt St., New York. 

CACTUS BALM. 

. *“Eminently de- 

J lightful and whole- 

some as a Dressing 

’ for the Hair, and of 

especial benefit in 

relieving headache 

and nervous or neu- 

ralgic pains.’’— 

Susan C. VoGu 

(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Masa. 

“Truly a healing 
balm and not a 
humbug; stopped 
my hair from fall- 
ing; made my scaip perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.’’—Mrs. E. F. 
FisHer, 454 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remedy for 
Falling Hair, Scalp Diseases and Pimples.”—Mrs. B 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Eight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
pletely bald. Thad used various so-called remedies, 
but none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm, 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow hare a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
and of natural color.””—Mrs, 8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 

“Cooling and Refreshing; vnrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirty 
yellow, as all others du.”"—Mrs. H. V, Cuaprn, 39 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

RECOMMENDED and for sale in 10-cent (trial 
size), 50-cent and $1 packages by leading Druggists 
and Hairdressers, and by SMITH BROTHERS, Pro. 
prietors, 349 Washington Street. 











MEDICAL REGISTER, 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. 


Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ECLECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a sctence 
and is using it successfully when desired by patienta, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatmenta 
are given as usual at her office, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Syringes, 
&e., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston St., 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
a BRYN MAWK COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR 
Pa., near Philadelphia, wiil open in the AUTUMD 
of 1885. For programme of graduate and under 
graduate courses offered in 1885.86, address 
JAMES E. KHOADS, Pres’t, 1516 Filbert 8t., 
Phila, 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia 
The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885. 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY,M. D., Dean. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


Weat Bridgewater, Mass., 
Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full partien- 
lars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 











WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL. M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, — 


Thirty Minutes from Broad Street Station, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
FULL COLLEGE COURSE for BOTH SKX ES— 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a PREPAR- 
ATORY SCHOUL, Healthtul location, LARGE 
GROUNDS, new and extensive buildings and appar- 
atus, For catalogue and full particulars, address 

EDWARD Il. MAGILL, A. M., Presipent, 
SwWaARTumone, Pa. 


NEW YORK 
MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN, 


No. 213 West 54th Street, New York City. 

The regular Winter Session (Twenty-third year) 
will commence October 2, 1885, and continue 
twenty-four weeks. Daily clinies’ will be held in the 
College, and the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining 
give special advantages for practical studies upsur- 
passed by any other school. In addition the large 
daily clinics atthe OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL and 
the WARD'’s ISLAND HOM(ZOPATHIC MOS 
PI'VAL (weekly) are open for studen's. 

For further particulars and circular, address 

Mrs. MARY A. BRINKMAN, M. D., Sec’y, 

219 Weet 23d St., New York City. 








College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 

Opens its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. The college is regular in every 
respect, and graded. Only Medical College in New 
England for women as well as men. 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduatiou, 
$30 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, including 
graduation, Send for catalogue, 

A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registia., 
504 East Broadway, South Boston 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional foug 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 





Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and coatinues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements fo: graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Teaor Coflee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew,15 cents; Ten- 
derjoin steak, 20cents. All theluxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


BABY’S BIRTHDAY. 
A beautiful imported 
sent FREE to any baby under 
1 yearold, and much information of 
int it to the moth Send name 
i and age with address, to 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
























THE OLD SUBJECT. 





The Saturday Evening Gazette of June 
27 has an editorial entitled **Fashion and 
Deformity,” which says that “dress re- 
formers are riding their hobby to death. 
The evils they raise are, for the most part, 
evils of the imagination, and they are tilt- 
ing against shadows and not realities.” 
The writer declares that the only serious 
faults in the present mode of dressing 
women are tight lacing and badly-shaped 
shoes. ‘The dress reformers are as ignorant 
of the teachings of science as they are blind 
to the fascinations of beauty. Their de- 
stroying mania has neither the excuse of 
wisdom nor the support of necessity, 
while their voluble verbosity is out of ail 
proportion to the evils that they assail.” 

All this is probably aimed at those per- 
sons who hint an objection to long skirts 
as a necessary part of the every-day cloth- 
ing of women. 
how respectability gathers about itself the 
lower six inches of a pet icouat, as if it were 
the purple of an emperor, and looks ask: 
ance on any person who dares to question 
the sacred character of that strip of skirt- 
ing. A woman might as well lay herself 
open to the suspicion of having no moral 
principle as to suggest dispensing with 
that part of her garments which gets most 
mud and dust on it, and which most ob- 
stinately clings round her ankles and 
makes them wet and dirty when it rains. 
It may be considered a holy office which 
that fluttering flounce performs. Like ‘ta 
thing of beauty” ii isa matter for rejoicing, 
since, like a flaunting flag, it makes it mani- 
fest that **woman refuses to unsex her- 
self,” whatever that may be. So power- 
ful is fashion, which elevates her card- 
houses and makes it a sin greater than ar- 
sou to knock them down! I do not despise 
that power. For myself I simpiy should 
not dare to wear a short dress, though, 
from experience of the gymnastic costume, 
I am convineed that most women sacrifice 
one quarter of their available strength by 
wearing the trimmed and lined skirts that 
reach nearly to the floor. But, though I 


It is very funny to see | 





thus recognize fashion, [ must be permit- | 


ted to laugh at the excitement which seizes 


upon both men and women when any bold- | 


er spirit reminds them that the rule about 
the length of a petticoat does not rest on 
the same basis of authority as the moral 
law. It isa thing which people may ail- 
ter and sin not. 

As for beauty, having once been famil- 
iar with the figures of more than a hun- 
dred and fifty girls who wore tastefully- 
made gymnastic gowns for a sufliciently 
long period to allow them to outgrow any 
deformity caused by other modes of dress, 


and having known the grace and vigor of | 


their motions I am not easily alarmed lest 
all feminine loveliness should disappear if 
the scissors were run round the bottom of 
skirts. Middle-aged women might not be 
more beautiful than they are now, but they 
would be healthier, and the short dress in 


the main develops as much grace as it ob- | 


scures. 


The Gazette writer bears emphatic testi- | 


mony against tight lacing, and it cannot 
be too often borne. I sometimes think 
that this evil will never be overcome, till 
it ceases to be customary to clothe the up- 
per portion of the body in such a manner 
as to show the exact shape; for this fash- 
ion involves such a closeness of fit as con- 
stitutes a permanent temptation to tight- 
ness. ‘The boned corset, though objection- 
able always, may not be a wholly unmiti- 
gated evil, if worn loosely by a fully de- 
veloped woman, but given to a girl to wear, 


| petitioned for a pardon for her. 


it becomes a facile instrument for use in | 


self-destruction. ‘The vanity of sixteen is 


easily roused, and the pressure upon a | 


young waist may be so gradually exerted 
by means of any close garment, that she is 
herself scarcely conscious that in her effort 
to have her clothes *‘fit well.” she is really 
bending in her ribs and altering her shape. 
Moreover, her friends do not perceive what 
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have themselves worn corsets or not, are | The workingmen’s own demands upon 


weak in the muscles of the middle of the 
back, so that they settle out of the straight 
line when they sit down. I hope the 
Gazette and all other papers will ring the 
changes on this topie until it becomes 
fashionable for girls to exercise and de- 
velop their waists to a normal size and 
strength. L. B.C. W. 


“eer = 


RELY NOT ON MAN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In a dainty little volume called “Old 
Love Letters,” by Mrs. Abby Sage Rich- 
ardson, I recently read the following ex- 
tract. It is taken from old John Hey wood's 
uccount of Jane Seymour's death: 

‘*News was sent to the king that her life 
was in great peril : nay, the issue was driven 
to so great an exigence that either mother 
or child must necessarily perish; desiring 
the king to decide in so great an emer- 
gency. His answer was the mother should 
then die, for certain he was he could have 
more wives, but uncertain whether to have 
more children. On this the mother was 
at once sacrificed to preserve the life of 
his son, Prince Edward VI.” 

I was quite shocked at this recital, for 
from childhood I had always thought of 
Jane Seymour as the one fair spouse of 
Henry VILL. whom beneficent death had 
removed before that monarch’s murderous 
hand had had time to cut short her young 
life; but it seems it was not so. 

On the next page, Mrs. Richardson 
prints a letter from the monarch to Jane 
Seymour, signed 

“Your own loving servant and sover- 
eign, 2” 

Aune Boleyn was at this very time in 
the ‘Tower. 

In a medical journal, some time sinee, I 
noted the report of a case, of which I am 
reminded by this old story. Medical men 
were described as debating whether the 


woman's life was ‘worth saving.” I may 


come across the article, and if so, I will 
send it to the JOURNAL. co. c. B. 


East Oranye, N. J, July 5, 1885. 
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WORKINGMEN FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


HEIDELBERG, GERMANY, } 
JUNE 15, 1885. | 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Here are some further evidences of the 
general attitude of the organized German 
workingmen towards the women of the 
working-class. ‘Their organ (number 1s for 
the current year) criticises as follows the 
recent discrimination against a woman and 
in favor of a soldier of the Prussian army : 
{ The italics are my own. | 

“The plea for pardon presented by the 


jury in the case of the dressmaker Ludovica 


Hotfinan, of Posen, condemned to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment for an attempt to 
shoot her lover, Artillery Captain Windeck, 
has been refused by the emperor. Win- 
deck retains his rank as before. 

“The following facts explain the phe- 
nomenon of a jury’s pleading for pardon 
for acondemned offender. Ludovica Hoff- 
man had been seduced by Windeck while 
he was still a lieutenant, and had retained 
her connection for years; but far from ac- 
cepting gifts from hita, she had supported 


herself and their children by her skill and | 


industry in the most eflicient and unselfish 
manner, renouncing a legal marriage. 
This devotion the rascal rewarded by get- 
ting himself transferred to Rassel as soon 
as he became captain, and then trying to 
win the band of a young and wealthy 
heiress. 
an attempted an assault upon the misera- 
ble fellow. As she did not deny her deed, 
the jury was obliged to condemn her, but 
the whole proceedings had shown her in 
so noble a light that the jury unanimously 


Emperor William, the noblest. gentlest, 
most generous of monarchs, refused the 
pardon, So a hardworking, unselfish 
woman goes to jail for eighteen months, 
and Windeck is cuptain as before!” 


In Darmstadt, during Whitsuntide week, 
the General Teachers’ Association of Ger- 


| many held its twenty-sixth annual meet- 


she is doing, because they are so accus- | 


tomed to the sight of slightly compressed 
waists that they do not know what the 
true proportions of the figure should 
be. Some of the Harm, also, is not done by 
direct compression of the body, but by the 
prevention of a natural development of 
muscles and organs, through the restraint 
of their action consequent upon a binding 
style of dress. The muscles of the waist 
will not grow with a firm, tight band 
round them, any more than the muscles 
of the arm would. I have known corsets 
to be put ona girl eight years old. They 
are frequently worn by children of thir- 
teen and fourteen years. ‘These girls may 
not actually lace. They simply do not 
grow properly. 

It is an exceedingly easy thing to make 
a girl’s waist from one to three inches 
smaller round than it should be, and one 
whose natural shape is not altered more 
than that is not usually considered to have 
been guilty of “tight lacing.” ‘That phrase 
is used to imply much more effective use 
ofthe corset. One result of wearing stays, 
as they have been worn for generations, is 
that almost all women now, whether they 


Among the most prominent proceed- 
“Relation of 
Herr 


the Reichstag, him- 


ing. 
ings was a discussion of the 
Factory Legislation to Education.” 
Halben, member of 
self 
pictured in vivid colors the evils arising 


a high-school teacher in Hamburg, 


| out of the employment of children in fac- 


tories, evils which are increasing every 
day with the increase of such employ- 
ments. Among the recommendations to 
the law-giving bodies, adopted with en- 


| thusiasm at the close of the address, was 


the following : 


“No. 2. For married women the hours 
of labor in factories should be so limited 


| that the necessary maternal care may be 


ensured to the children; and the inspectors 
shall see to it that during the mother’s ab- 


) sence the children are under the care of an 
| adult.” 


| 


Upon this the workingmen’s organ com- 
ments as follows: 


*When recommendation No. 2 demands 
that for married women the hours of labor 
in factories be so reduced that the neces- 
sary maternal care be secured for the chil- 
dren, it implies, if the provision is not to 
remain a dead letter, a much more vigor- 
ous onslaught, by means of legislation, 
upon our present conditions of labor than 
the promoter of the recommendations and 
the radical speaker probably dreamed of.” 


| trast 
In her despair the deserted wom- | 


And the | 


this subject are much more practical, and 
do not limit the hours of childless or unmar- 
ried women, an absurdity inherent in the 
foregoing schoolmasters’ proposition. The 
Workingmen’s Party, in its bill, now lying 
over for discussion, demands a legal work- 
ing day identical for men and women; 
boards of arbitration elected by employers, 
employés, and employées; the prohibition 
of the employment of women in occupations 
especially dangerous to health and morals 
(underground mine-work, hod-carrving 
for high buildings, ete.), and enforced rest 
from factory-work during a period embrac- 
ing eight weeks before, during, and after 
confinement, during which time the em- 
ploy ée’s place must be reserved for her, be- 
ing only temporarily filled. There is no 
probability that these provisions will be 
adopted, but they show the spirit which 
reigns in the Workingmen’s Party’s treat- 
ment of the question. 

Now, as to some evidence from America. 
As usual, my New Yorker Volkszeitung 
brings me tidings which I find in no organ 
of our own movement, concerning the 
growing solidarity of the working men 
and women. ‘Though they will be a month 
old when republished in the JoURNAL, I 
venture to predict that the following items 
will be new to nine out of ten readers, so 
little is it possible to learn from the ordina- 
ry press what vitally concerns the grow- 
ing multitude of factory women. ‘The 
Volkszeitung for May 30 brings me, in its 








report of the weekly meeting of the Labor 
Union. the following items : 

*A delegate of the carpet-weavers re- 
ported that the police of Yonkers had been 
especially brutal in its treatment of the 
yvirls who are out on strike, and that-ar- 
rests with no legal justification are con- 
stantly being made. ‘The police, having 
engaged Assistant-District-Attorney Pur- 
dy, in order to secure the coudemnation of 


the unjustly arrested girls, i is the uryen | 


duty of the organized workingmen to furnish 
the striking girls with the utmost possible 
pecuniary support. The Excelsior Labor 


|} Club announced that it had prepared med- 





| als for the three girls first arrested, where- 


upon it was decided that the Central Labor 
Union bear the expense of the medals and 
present them to the three girls at a mass 
meeting to be held Thursday, May 27. 
The delegates of the Waiters’ Union re- 
ported that they collected $15 for the 
striking girls.” 

The same paper, in its issue of June 6, 
furnishes the following: 

“In connection with the strike of the 
girl carpet-weavers in Yonkers it was re- 
ported (at the meeting of the Central Labor 
Union, May 31) that the girls are as deter- 
mined and united as on the first day of the 
strike, February 28; that during the past 
week conside:able sums had been received 
from the workingmen’s organizations, but 
much more is needed, as many of the girls 
are suffering actual want. The com- 
mittee upon organization (of the Central 
Labor Union) reported that the recently 
organized shirt-inakers had pledged them- 
selves to take one ticket each for the con- 
cert. planned for the benetit of the carpet- 
weavers, and had decided to take up a col- 
lection for their colleagues in Yonkers. 
The last mass meeting of the Central Labor 
Union furnished $22 28 in a collection for 
the girls at Yonkers.” 

Surely the days of enmity between the 
workingman and his woman competitor 
are long gone by, when workingmen’s or- 
ganizations furnish money and medals for 
girl carpet-weavers! And what a con- 
between the helpfulness of these 
workingmen and the narrow selfishness 
which leads medical men to shut women 
physicians out of medical societies, and 
professors and students to oppose the ad- 
mission of women to colleges and univer- 
sities! These more enlightened working- 
men have come to recognize the fact that 
the interests of working people are identi- 
eal, be the workers men or women, and 
that in union there is might; and their one 
endeavor is to stand by each other fn every 


| struggle for more humane conditions of 


life and work. 
mates thousands of organized working- 
men, expediency, if motive, 
should lead us to secure their support for 
our one political measure. But working- 
men whose helpfulness towards women is 
so substantial and self-denying as to take 
the form of money subscriptions in these 
days of reduced wages, are likely to be 
stern critics of those who undertake to 
teach them their duty to women. ‘They 
have learned, too, how little, how pitifully 
little, the ballot in the hands of men has 
done for them, and they will demand 
something more than the mere assurance 
that enfranchisement will bring better 
wages. ‘They are enfranchised themselves, 
yet their wages are declining steadily, as 
women supplant men, and children sup- 
plant women, and automatic machines 
supplant children, and human working 
power is made superfluous. If we are to 
have their support, and it is every year 
more indispensable, we must study their 
problems, learn to put ourselves in their 
places, and hear and consider their reasons 
for regarding the ballot as of secondary 
importance, and economic enlightenment 
as the sine qua non. Until we do this with 
thoroughness and understanding, they will 
| be justified in the opinion which one of 


Where such a spirit ani- 


no nobler 











their speakers, in the course of a lecture on 
the *Labor Movement and Woman,” 
livered in the hall of the Labor Lyceum in 
Brooklyn, May 24, expressed ; the opinion 
that there is a chasm between the suffrage 
movement and the movement of the work- 
ing-women. ‘They thought the latter far 
broader in its aim, since it demands not 
only the ballot, but the abolition of the 
whole wages-slavery under which men, 
women, and children are groaning to-day 
in every civilized country. 

I have been pained at seeing how all our 
organs have ignored the Yonkers strike; 
5. E. B. alone mentioned it once incident- 
ally in the JOURNAL, while, of the Ameri- 
can sulfragists whom I have met on their 
travels, not one had heard of it until I 
brought my workingmen’s sheet to her at- 
tention. And yet a strike, begun in Febru- 
ary and lasting still, embracing 2,200 work- 
ing-girls rebelling against conditions of 
work to which no self-respecting person 
could longer submit, is a phenomenon 
which demands the earnest attention of 
every thinking woman. Happily for the 
girls, they have true-hearted, self-denying 
comrades in the whole body of organized 
working-men, and are injured by the indif- 
ference and neglect of women far less 
than they and their movement are hurt by 
their own lack of expression. 

FLORENCE KELLEY WISCHNEWETZKY. 


de- 


oe —_ 
WOMAN'S APTITUDE FOR DETAILS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

A gentleman reputed to be an intelligent 
legislator concedes many of the strong 
points made by Mr. Applebee in his excel- 
lent discourse of May 17,**A Remonstrant 
with the Remonstrants,” lately published 
in the Boston Commonwealth. He does not 
deny many of the points made by “A, 
Ss. Bo ina pithy and cogent letter in the 
Boston Journal Supplement.  Neverthe- 
less, he has lately asserted to one of his 
constituents that the mere fact of women’s 
patience with patchwork and other petty 
domestic matters demonstrates the inapti- 
tude and incompetency of the female mind 
for great public concerns. 

Now, without comment on the gentle- 
man’s assuinption that the generalizing 
faculty is depreciated by habits of particu- 
larizing, let me solicit reflection upon an 
incident recalled by James Parton, in his 
account in the Youth's Companion of May 
28, of Key's inspiration on seeing the flag 
“still there.” after Admiral Cockburn’s 
bombardment of Fort McHenry. 


‘The star-spangled banner which floated 
over the fort had been made by a lady of 
Baltimore, Mrs. Mary Pickersgill, aided 
by her daughter. ‘These ladies, full of the 
patriotic feeling of the hour, made a flag 
worthy of the importance of the occasion. 
It contained four hundred yards of bunt- 
ing. It was so large that the ladies were 
obliged to spread it out in the malt-house 
of a neighboring brewery. 

“When Mrs. Pickersgill’s daughter was 
an old lady of seventy-six years, she used 
to describe the scene. *L remember,’ she 
wrote, ‘seeing my mother down on the floor 
placing the stars. After the completion 
of the flag she superintended the topping 
of it. having it fastened in the most secure 
manner to prevent its being torn away by 
balls. The wisdom of her precaution was 
shown during the engagement, many shots 
piercing it, but it still remained firm to the 
staff. . . . My mother worked many nights 
until twelve o'clock to complete it in a 
given time.’ 

‘The reader will see in a moment the 
signiticance of this statement. But for the 
firm and faithful stitching of these two pa- 
triotic ladies, we should probably have had 
no song of the Star-Spahgled Banner. . . . 

‘The flag of Fort McHenry, which in- 
spired the song of Frances Key, still exists 
in a tolerable state of preservation. Col- 
onel Armistead caused it to be taken down 
from the staff after the battle, and its hon- 
orable wounds bound about by the very 
ladies who had made it. 
carefully preserved. He left it to his 
widow, who in turn bequeathed it to their 
youngest daughter. born under it in Fort 
McHenry after the bombardment: and she 
in turn left it to her son, Mr. Eben Apple- 
ton, of Yonkers, New York, who 
possesses it. It was raised over Fort Me- 


Henry for the last time September 14, 1824, | 


at the reception of Gen. Lafayette. 
No comment seems needed. Even for 
the original flag, we are indebted to the 
head, heart, and hands of a Philadelphia 
lady. ‘Feminine propensity” for detail! 
Self-sacrificing industry in women is of 
the same essence and merit as in men. 
“Female aptitude’ for momentous con- 
cerns! “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” BeNJ. F. BURNITAM, 
South Boston, July 7, 1885. 





“For economy and comfort, every spring, we 
use Hood's Sarsaparilla,”’ writes an intelligent 
Buffalo, N. Y., lady. 100 Doses One Dollar. 





SPLECIAL NOTICES. 


Ladies Visiting New York for business or 
gper ean tind a pleasant home and moderate prices 
xy addressing Mrs. BLAKELY, 54 E. 10th Street, 
New York. 





A College Graduate, who has spent several 
years in philological study abroad, would like to teach 
languages, ancient or modern, in a school in Boston. 
Greek, Latin or German preferred. She can turnish 
good references. Address *Lunguage,” at this oflice, 
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ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


OIL and GAS STOVES 


AT PRICES RANGING FROM 


25c. to $25. 


As we make a much greater line of these goods 
than any other mavufacturer in the Umited States, 


WE CAN SUIT YOU. 


The Oil Stoves are made on the principle of the “Sir 
Humphrey Davy’? Safety Lamp, are supplicd with 
sliding extension tops, which allow the cook to have 
one, two or four boiler holes, as deeired, Our 
MONARCIL A has bet closet and hot water boiler. 
These stoves are pronounced by all who have seen 
them as 











Simplest, Cheapest, Safestand Best 
The oven is peculiar to our make of stove, and is 


acknowledged to be the best Baker extant, 
Call and sce them in operation at our Salesroome, 


The Adams & Westlake Mfy. Co., 


78 AND 80 WASHINGTON 8T. 














All that are looking for the 


VERY BEST OIL STOVE 


Should see the 


GOLDEN STAR 


Before purchasing. 


It is the most powerful and best working Stove in the 


market. For sale, wholesale and retail, by 


HENRY H. CLARK, 
108 ~» 105 BLACKSTONE ST., BOSTON 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


‘DRESSMAKING! 


MKS. A. F. MOSHER, 
Formerly at A. I’. HOLLANDER & Co.'s. 
| work. Children’s work of cither 





First-clase 
Reasonable prices. 


Graduating and Party Dresses. 


seX a specialty. 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 18. 


MISSES STINSON & LEWIS, 


Importers of 
| FRENCH BONNETS and ENGLISH ROUND 
HATS. 
All the latest novelties constantly received. Partic 
ular care taken to meet the requirements of old ladies 
Mourning orders receive special atten 


} and children. 

tion. 
MILLINERY TAUGHT 

| In all its branches. Terma, $1 00 per lesson. 

| 535 Washington Street, Boston. 


: ‘6 ” 
| “THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 
SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Tb. tells how students with small 
means can, by the “PECUNIARY Alp System,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—PREE. 

VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
oreparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and Scientitic Col 
| leetions with every facility for a complete liberal edu 
| cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 
Blossoms and PD. Need- 
ham’s Sons’ Extracts pos, 
itively cure Cancer, Can- 
ker, Rheumatism, Dys- 
pepsia, Ulcers, Erysipe- 
las, and all Blood disor- 
ders. 





é Mrs. E. P, DUFFIELD, 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM £4, 


(Over Chandler’s,) BOSTON, 
Circulars and advice free, 











C.H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTENS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 
. 
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